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Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
STAMPING-OUT METHOD DEFENDED. 

A report has been presented to the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society by Sir John McFadyean, 
veterinary adviser, on outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in recent years. During the last three years, 
he pointed out, the amounts paid in compensation for 
animals slaughtered in connexion with outbreaks have 
been as follows :—1922, £803,529 ; 1923, £2,209,781 ; 
and 1924 (approximately), £1,392,417. 

If attention were confined to the occurrence of the 
disease in Great Britain (the report states), it would 
be very natural to come to the conclusion that the 
stamping-out measures enforced during the last six 
years should be abandoned because they have involved 
great expense and have failed of their purpose, but a 
different conclusion may be reached if one takes 
account of the experience of other European countries 
in which different methods of dealing with the disease 
have been employed during the same period. It has 
therefore been thought useful to include in this 
survey, figures (obtained from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture) showing the incidence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the three Continental countries nearest to Great 
Britain and in Germany. 

OUTBREAKS IN 1923. 
































Great | Ger- Hol- Bel- 

Month. Britain | many | land | gium_ = France 
January - | 437 24 22 119 
February 4| 423 22 13197 
March ... 1 | 770 10 156 213 
April shi 2) 515 37 96 66* 

__ wl oo 703 146 64, 930 
June ... rey 2) 1,072 251 27 142 
July a5 Il 1,136 476 | 17 370* 
August sal 14 1,992 | 1,176! 110) 1,254 
September... 59 §=2,532 | 2,535 371 | 1,182 
October vk 88 3,176 | 2,658 398 | 2,709 
November 521 1,844 | 1,298 | 395 | 2,947 
December 1,148 1,456 557 | 491 | 3,032 

Total 1,850 16,256 | 9,190 | 2,160 | 12,361 

OUTBREAKS IN First E1iant Monrus or 1924. 

Great | Ger- Hol- Bel- 

Month Britain | many | land | gium | France 
January | 676| 1,897! 211] 436] 2,181 
February .... 297 1,278, 369) 500)| 1,697 
March ... a 191 2,838 | 2,397 | 490 | 1,633 
April ... oil 83 | 1,148*) 4,746 626 936 
May 2.) | 3h Mla | 949] 1,506] 754 
June ... ia 49 | 1,224 | 14,914 1,654 1,012 
July ... ti 92 | 1,710 | 22,581 | 3,018 | 1,426 
August ne 48 3,363 | 20,692 | 5,116 | 3,326 

Total 1,467 | 14,372 | 66,859 | 13,346 | 12,965 

















* Figures incomplete. 


The complete figures for the last four months of 1924 
in the four Continental countries are not obtainable, 
but it is known that their inclusion would make the 
comparison still more favourable for Great Britain. 

It ought to be noted (the report proceeds) that the 
figures in the tables denote outbreaks, the number of 
animals that contracted the disease in the four foreign 
countries being not known. The average number of 
animals involved in the outbreaks in Great Britain 
in 1923 and 1924 was 67, and, assuming that the 
average number was only thirty in the foreign herds, 
it will be seen that in Holland probably not less than 
two million animals became affected with the disease 
in the first eight months of 1924. 

In endeavouring to estimate the relative cost of 
what may be called the British and the Continental 
method of combating the disease, one must remember 
(1) that, even neglecting the deaths, the deterioration 
in value which an attack of foot-and-mouth disease 
entails in the case of cattle is not less than £3 per head 
at present prices ; and (2) that if the stamping-out 
method had not been employed in Great Britain the 
disease would long ago have overrun the whole country, 
with results similar to those shown in the foreign 
countries included in the above tables. 

The report concludes :—- 

* To give up the present stamping-out method would 
mean the abandonment of compensation, and throw 
nearly the entire loss which the disease causes on the 
farming community. The sums spent in compensation 
represent a heavy premium paid from national funds 
to guard against a possible disaster of which the direct 
consequences would fall almost entirely on agricul- 
ture.”—The Times. = 


In the course of a leading article on the above report 

The Times of February 10th, says : 

‘An important array of statistics on the subject of 
foot-and-mouth disease is published this morning in the 
form of a supplement to the Annual Veterinary Report of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. They supply an over- 
whelming proof that the policy of slaughter consistently 
pursued during the last six years by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is by far the most efficacious means of dealing with 
this complicated and costly problem. On this point the 
figures collected by Sir John MacFadyean, Veterinary 
Adviser to the Royal Agricultural Society, really leave no 
room for doubt. If there were freedom of choice, the 
British method for the protection of live-stock would in all 
probability be adopted, with immeasurable gain, by every 
nation in Europe. In the case of Continental nations, 
however, as matters stand, the stamping-out process is 
rendered extremely difficult, if not impossible, by geo- 
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Lead Cases in the Courts. 


graphical conditions. Great Britain, because it is an 
island, is in the happy position of being able, in this as in 
some other matters, to be a law to itself. France and 
Germany, Belgium and Holland, are less fortunate. 
However rigorous may be the regulations which they make 
with the object of preventing the carriage of the infection 
from one country to another, either by human agency or 
by the domestic animals, they cannot control the comings 
and goings of the wild beasts and birds. Their open land 
frontiers are their undoing. In the absence of an agreed 
common policy the only possible course—or, at all events, 
the only method which is systematically practised—is to 
isolate and apply curative treatment to each animal 
infected. The disadvantages of this policy are twofold. 
In the first place, though the cures are largely effective, 
animals attacked by the disease suffer a deterioration in 
value, which, in the case of cattle, at present prices, 
amounts to not less than £3 a head. That in itself is a 
material consideration. But the other effect is far more 
serious. The remedies applied may save the individual 
animal ; they do not, with anything like the same success 
as prompt slaughter, check the spread of the disease to 
other animals and other herds or flocks. 


“* By those who are still not convinced of the superiority 
of the British method it may be urged that during the last 
three years is has not been able to prevent a great increase 
in the number of outbreaks. That is unfortunately 
true. . . . These figures, though they do not approach 
those of 1883, when the alarming total of 18,732 out- 
breaks was reported, are, of course, very much above the 
average. On the other hand, it is reassuring to find that 
during the last week of 1924 no outbreak was reported in 
any part of the country, and only four were confirmed 
during the preceding four weeks. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that the prolonged spell of bad luck from which 
British farmers and their live-stock have been suffering 
is at an end, and that a return to normal conditions may 
be expected. In any case it is certain, as this supple- 
mentary report points out, that if the stamping out method 
had not been employed in Great Britain the disease would 
long ago have overrun the whole couutry. Conclusive 
evidence of the truth of this statement is to be found in the 
comparison given in the report of the number of out- 
breaks which occurred in Great Britain and her four 
nearest neighbours on the Continent in 1923 ahd the 
first eight months of last year. The comparison is 
enormously in favour of the British system, and there can 
be no thought of going back on it in order to experiment 
with the alternative methods of our Continental neigh- 
bours. There was a time last year when a few British 
farmers, sorely tried by the losses which no compensation 
could altogether make good, were tempted to question the 
wisdom of the slaughter policy. For the moment even the 
fact that its abolition would mean also the disappearance 
of the compensation system was overlooked. In the end, 
however, the soundness of the policy was generally ad- 
mitted and its regulations were loyally observed as the 
most hopeful means of making the best of a bad business. 
To-day and for the future, even if that point of view were 
less firmly established than it now is, its permanent ac- 
ceptance is assured. To fly to any other, in the teeth of 
this accumulation of evidence, would be absurd.” 
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In THE County Court oF DURHAM, HELD AT DARLINGTON. 
Between No. of Plaint, D. 916. 
Harry SANSOM, PLAINTIFF, 
and 
Witit1aMm RICHARDSON AND Co. Ltp., DEFENDANTS 


Judgment. 


The plaintiff in this case is a breeder of pedigree dogs 
and brings this action to recover damages for the death of 
a valuable fox-terrier puppy from poisoning, caused it is 
said, by the negligence of the defendants. 

The defendants are a firm of heating engineers, and in 
the month of March, 1924, were installing a hot water 
system in the plaintiff's kennels. 

In carrying out the work the defendants’ workman, 
following what is a very common practice in work of this 
kind, mixed red lead with linseed oil for the purpose of 
“making” or caulking the joints of the iron pipes. Red 
lead, as is well known, is a very poisonous substance, 
and it is alleged that the plaintiff's dog swallowed some 
of it and died in consequence. 

It is said that this mishap was due to the negligence of 
the defendants or their workman, and accordingly the 
plaintiff seeks to make the defendants liable in damages. 

The case on behalf of the plaintiff seems, in effect. to 
be put in two different ways :— 

1. It is said that it was negligence to use red lead at 
all in a place where dogs were kept, and that the death 
of the dog was the result of this negligence. 

2. Alternatively, if red lead was used at all in such 
a place, it was incumbent upon the defendants to take 
such special precautions as would have rendered it 
impossible for the dogs to get hold of it, and the fact 
that one of the plaintiff's dogs did get hold of it, shows 
that the defendants failed in this duty. 

Now I am quite satisfied on the evidence that the dog 
in question did die of lead poisoning through swallowing 
red lead, and that the red lead that poisoned it was some 
that had been brought into the plaintiff’s premises by the 
defendants’ workman for the purpose of the job on which 
he was engaged. 

It remains to consider whether he was guilty of negli- 
gence either in using red lead at all or in failing to keep 
it out of the reach of the dog. 

Firstly, then, was it negligence to use red lead at all ? 
If there were no other satisfactory method of making a 
joint, I think it would clearly not be negligence merely 
to make use of red lead in a place where animals are kept. 
It is, however, said that there is an alternative method of 
making a joint which is equally efficient, namely, by 
using graphite instead. Graphite is admittedly innocuous 
and is advertised as non-poisonous, whilst red lead is 
admitted to be highly poisonous if taken internally. It 
is denied that red lead is dangerous to dogs in the 
sense that there is any ground for anticipating that they 
will get hold of it and swallow it if it isleft intheir way, 
although it is admitted that it has been known to cause 
the death of other animals, namely cows, which have 
licked the joints of pipes that had been caulked with it 
and were within their reach. 

As against this, the witness Garnet, called on behalf of 
the plaintiff, said that he considers that red lead ought 
never to be used, and that he himself never does use it 
in dog kennels, or in places where animals of any kind 
are likely to be about, although as already stated, it was 
admitted by the defence that cattle will lick the red lead 
off the joints of pipes that have been caulked with it. 
Some of the witnesses called by the defendants stated 
that they had never heard of a dog being poisoned through 
swallowing red lead, and it was strenuously contended 
that there was no reason to suppose that dogs had a 
propensity to lick or to eat it. 

On the other hand the witness, McArthur, who actually 
carried out the job and was called on behalf of the defend- 
ants, said that he knew it was dangerous for dogs to be 
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running about when red lead was being used, and that 
therefore when (to use his own expression) he saw the 
plaintiff's puppy ‘messing about” near the bench at 
which he was working, he chased it away and warned the 
kennelman to lock it up. This is, I think, a very signifi- 
cant incident. I do not propose to review the whole of 
the evidence bearing on the question whether red lead 
can be said to be what is technically known as a “‘ dangerous 
substance,” but, having considered it very carefully, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is dangerous to animals 
if left in their way, and not merely to cows, and that if it 
is used in places specially appropriated to animals it is 
incumbent upon the person using it to take steps to keep 
it out of their reach. Although I am satisfied that the 
work could have been carried out just as efficiently without 
using a poisonous substance such as red lead, I am not 
prepared to hold that it would be negligence to use it at 
all in a place where animals are kept ; but I am of opinion 
that if it is used, special precautions must be taken to 
guard against the animals getting hold of it. 

Let us now consider the manner in which the work was, 
in fact, carried out and what special precautions, if any, 
were taken to keep the red lead out of the way of the 
plaintiff's dogs. 

The kennel in which the hot water pipes were to be 
installed was situated in the corner of a small field or 
paddock into which the plaintiff’s dogs were accustomed 
to be let out for exercise. There was not sufficient room 
in the kennel itself to do the preliminary work in there, 
so a bench was placed in the paddock outside on the grass. 
At this bench the pipes were fitted together, the red lead 
was mixed with linseed oil so as toform a sort of paste or 
putty, and the paste applied to the joints. When a length 
of piping was ready, it was taken inside the kennel and 
fixed in its place. One man only was employed on the 
job, so that when he went inside from time to time to fix 
the pipes in position, the bench with the red lead and other 
materials exposed on it was left unguarded in the open 
field. It was admitted that in the course of making the 
red lead paste and applying it to the joints a considerable 
amount was bound to fall, and did fall, on to the ground ; 
but no sheet or sacking was placed there to catch what 
fell and prevent it from fouling the grass, and a sod from 
the field was produced in court on which a considerable 
amount of the red lead mixture was still remaining. 
When the pipes were taken into the kennel, it was usually 
necessary before fixing them in their places to screw them 
up. In doing this it is admitted that a small quantity 
of the red lead mixture was likely to fall on the ground ; 
but there do not appear to have been any special steps 
taken to guard against any of the dogs getting hold of 
these droppings. It is also said that no steps were taken 
to clean the joints after they had been made, and evidence 
was given that when the plant was inspected some time 
afterwards yarn with red lead paste adhering to it was 
found sticking out of the joints. The defendants’ manager, 
Mr. Poole, admitted that he himself saw yarn projecting 
from some of the joints, but said he did not see any red 
lead adhering to it. IL think, however, it much more 
probable that, at some of the joints at any rate, a certain 
amount of red lead was adhering to the yarn. After the 
paste had dried it seems that animals would not be able 
to lick it off, but Mr. Poole admitted that unless the pipes 
were heated it would take two or three days for the paste 
to dry, and apparently they were not heated till three 
days after the work was started. The work was finished 
by Saturday, the 8th March, but as we have seen, a con- 
siderable amount of red lead was then still lying on the 
grass at or near the spot where the bench had stood, and 
that on that day the dogs were running about in the 
paddock as usual. On Sunday, the 9th, the puppy was 
taken ill. 

In these circumstances I am of opinion that the puppy 
had numerous opportunities between the date when the 
work was started and the date when it was taken ill of 
getting at red lead brought into the plaintiff's premises 
by the defendants’ workman; further, that except for 
the warning (to which | have already referred, and with 
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which I will deal more fully later on) that McArthur gave 
to the kennelman, the defendants appear to have taken 
no special precautions at all to keep the red lead out of 
the reach of the dogs. 

Mr. Hedley has contended that to hold the defendants 
responsible for the failure to take such special precautions 
would be to impose an undue burden upon persons who 
undertake work of this description. He has called atten- 
tion to the evidence of several witnesses who say that they 
have never heard of dogs having a propensity to eat red 
lead, and argues that it is unreasonable to expect those 
who use red lead to take steps to keep it out of the way 
of dogs. I think there is a sufficient answer to this 
contention. In the first place, it is not necessary to 
assume that because a dog has swallowed red lead he has 
a special liking for it or that he would deliberately eat it. 
The point is that dogs, and particularly puppies, are well 
known to have a propensity to take into their mouths 
and to lick all sorts of things. They will do so, sometimes 
out of curiosity, and sometimes from playfulness ; more- 
over they are prone to make mistakes, and will often 
swallow, in mistake for food, things which are quite unfit 
to eat, gulping them down before they have time to smell 
or taste them, or to realise that what they have taken 
into their mouths is not food. Anyone who has had any 
experience of puppies—and who has not ?—will confirm 
this, and I have no doubt how any dog owner would regard 
the conduct of a person who should leave poison lying 
about on the floor of a room where a puppy is kept. This 
propensity of puppies to take things in their mouths was 
admitted by Mr. Deans, the veterinary surgeon called on 
behalf of the defendants, and in fact rather insisted on by 
him, and he admitted the reasonableness of a suggestion 
made, apparently by the plaintiff in the first instance, 
that the puppy may have swallowed bits of red paste in 
mistake for raw meat, as the plaintiff was in the habit of 
tempting him to eat by throwing into the air for him to 
catch bits of raw meat that had been minced up. [ think 
this is quite a probable suggestion ; but it does not assist 
the defendants’ case. It seems to me to afford a rather 
good illustration of the danger of leaving poison about 
where puppies can get hold of it, because of their inability 
always to discriminate between what is good for food and 
what is not and their proneness to be misled by appearance, 
Mr. Hedley also pointed out that red lead and white lead 
are ingredients of the ordinary oil paints used by decorators, 
and contended that if the defendants are held liable in the 
circumstances of this particular case, I should have to 
hold that everyone who paints a lamp post in a public 
street would be liable for damages to the owner of any 
animal that should take harm through licking paint off 
while it is wet. I do not think that this by any means 
follows. Fortunately, | have not to decide the question 
of liability in the case suggested ; but the act of a man 
who leaves wet paint on a lamp pgst in the public street 
seems to me to be very different from the act of a man 
who leaves red lead, or red lead paste, about in a place 
where puppies are kept. In the first place I am not 
prepared to say that red lead paste and oil paint are 
equally dangerous substances. Although lead is an 
ingredient of both, the proportion of lead to the other 
ingredients may be, and probably is, so very much lower 
in paint as to render it comparatively innocuous, especially 
when spread out in a thin layer over a large surface. At 
any rate, paint is known to contain a considerable admix- 
ture of turpentine and probably also contains a much 
larger proportion of oil than is contained in the red lead 
paste. No doubt the evidence shows that, in spite of this, 
cows have been known to lick paint and get poisoned 
thereby, whether fatally or not does not appear, but this 
has been when the paint has been on some building or 
fence within reach of the place where they have been 
kept. In the public street animals are supposed to be 
under control—they are not expected to be running about 
alone—and the risk of their getting an opportunity, when 
in charge of someone, to lick sufficient paint to do them 
harm from a lamp post in the street, must, I should think, be 
comparatively small. Moreover, the smell of paint, due 
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largely to the turpentine it contains, may, for aught I 
know, have the effect of rendering it unattractive to dogs. 
if not to horses and cows. 

Again, it is generally recognised that it is absolutely 
necessary to paint iron and woodwork from time to time 
if they are to be preserved, and as there is, so far as | am 
aware, no alternative to a paint containing lead as one 
of its ingredients, it may be that in the case suggested 
negligence could be negative under the plea of necessity. 
These are only some of the grounds on which I think it 
may be possible to distinguish that case from this, and 
therefore | cannot accept the argument which Mr. Hedley 
had addressed to me and which is in effect an attempt 
at a reductio ad absurdum. 

Alternatively, the defendants say that if they were 
bound to take any special precautions at all, which they 
deny, the only precaution that they could be expected to 
take was to inform the plaintiff of the danger and warn 
him to keep his dogs away from the red lead; and this 
they did. Unfortunately, [ think that this warning came 
too late, as the dog had already had plenty of 0, portunity 
of getting at the red lead. The dog had been let out twice 
since the work started and before the warning, such as it 
was, was given; and it was during its second outing that 
McArthur said he saw the puppy “ messing about”? near 
his bench, and realising the danger, chased it away and 
warned the kennelman. I[t had then been out in the 
paddock for upwards of half an hour. I[t is true that 
McArthur said there was no red lead about at that time, 
but I do not think I can rely on this statement. T am 
satisfied that he had already been using red lead, as he 
said that he had been inside the kennel fixing a pipe, so 
he must have already “‘ made” one joint at any rate, and 
probably more, as he had been working for about two 
hours and a half. He also said that when he went inside 
to fix a pipe he left the red lead exposed on the bench. 
Moreover, McArthur’s account of what he said to the 
kennelman differs from the account given by the kennel- 
man himself, and if the latter’s version is correct, Mc Arthur 
said that the dog was actually jumping at the red lead 
when he found him, and of course it could not have done 
this had there been no red lead about. 

Mr. Deans, the veterinary surgeon who was called on 
behalf of the defendants, thought that the dog could not 
have taken the fatal dose on the Tuesday, the day when 
the warning was given by McArthur, or it would have 
shown signs of having done so very much sooner than 
it did; but on this point his evidence is at variance with 
that of the County Analyst, Mr. Stock, and of Mr. Hill, 
the veterinary surgeon called on behalf of the plaintiff. 

But even if the dog did not swallow the poison before 
the warning was given to the kennelman by McArthur, I 
think that warning was only understood as being a warning 
to keep the puppy away from the bench where Me Arthur 
was working, and not as a warning to exclude the dog 
from the kennel itself. This is important, for, although 
I myself incline to the view that the dog swallowed the 
lead at the bench in the field before it was driven away 
by McArthur, it is, I think, quite possible that it may have 
— it up later on in the kennel itself either from the 
loor where some of the paste had been dropped, or by licking 
it off the joints of the pipes. These considerations seem 
to me also to dispose of the defence of contributory negli- 
gence. It is not suggested that the kennelman was guilty 
of any negligence before he received MeArthur’s warning, 
and | am satisfied that, after receiving it, he took every 
care to keep the puppy away from the bench, and that he 
did not realise that there was any danger anywhere else. 
T think, therefore, that he took every care that could 
reasonably be expected of him. Moreover, even if it 
were established that the dog did manage, after the warn- 
ing, to elude the kennelman’s vigilance and pick up some 
of the red lead paste from the neighbourhood of the 
bench, I do not think that he can be said to have been 
guilty of such negligence as would exonerate the defendants 
and prevent the plaintiff from recovering damages. I 
am therefore of opinion that the defendants failed to take 
such precautions as they were bound to take to keep the 
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red lead out of the reach of the plaintiff’s dogs, and that 
I must hold them guilty of negligence. 

I also think that the defence of contributory negligence 
fails. 

There must be judgment for the plaintiff for £100 on 
his claim and for the defendants for £30 10s. Od. on the 
counter-claim, which is admitted, and the defendants 
must pay the costs of the action. 

* */” * * 


Action against G.W.R. Company. 





INTERESTING QUESTION AS TO LIABILITY. 

At Newquay, on January 24th, before His Honour 
Judge Gurdon, an interesting action was heard in which 
Edwin Banfield Woodcock, farmer, Mannel’s Farm, St. 
Columb Minor, sued the Great Western Railway Company 
for damages arising from the loss of three heifers and the 
illness of six others occasioned, it was alleged, by the 
negligence of the company. 

Mr. Coulter Hancock appeared for the plaintiff and 
Mr. 1D. C. Bartley, barrister, for the defendant company, 
instructed by Mr. P. W. Pine. 

At the outset His Honour mentioned that he held a few 
shares in the company, but no objection was taken. 

Mr. Hancock said the action was brought to claim 
damages owing to loss sustained by the death and injury 
of certain cattle by the consumption of poisonous matter, 
which plaintiff said defendant had allowed to trespass on 
his property or escape from theirs. Or, as an alternative, 
it may be said they wrongfully permitted the plaintiff's 
cattle to consume poisonous matter on their property. 
The railway line from Par to Newquay passed by plaintiff's 
field, called the Railway field, which was divided from 
the railway line by a stone wall 5ft. 9ins. high. That field 
had not been stocked for about three years up to May, 
1924. In April or May the field was stocked with a small 
herd of cattle, comprising some pure bred Guernseys and 
the others a first-cross between Guernseys and Shorthorns. 
On 8th May, 1924, plaintiff discovered one of his heifers 
ill, and not being able to cure her with a drench he tele- 
phoned for Mr. Harvey, St. Columb, a well-known veterin. 
ary surgeon. Mr. Harvey visited the field with plaintiff 
where they saw a heifer lying dead. Mr. Harvey had 
suspicions of poisoning and ordered the rest of the herd 
away from the field. He investigated with a view to 
discovering the cause of poisoning, and on the grass by the 
stone wall next the railway he found some pieces of canvas 
which appeared to be pieces of covering used for goods 
trucks. He collected some pieces. Other pieces were 
found on top of the wall and others again on the railway 
itself. Mr. Harvey took samples of each lot of pieces. 
and it would be stated in evidence that they were all of a 
similar sample. Mr. Harvey and Mr. Dunstan, veterinary 
surgeon, of Liskeard, made a post-mortem examination. 
and Dr. Clough, an eminent authority of the Royal Veterin 
ary College, would say that both the canvas and contents 
of the stomach contained lead poison in sufficient quan- 
tities to account for the sickness and death of the animals. 
Three died and six others were ill. The six latter even 
tually yielded to Mr. Harvey’s treatment and recovered 
Their treatment was for lead poisoning. 

In the course of his evidence, which bore out his solicitor’ s 
statement, the plaintiff said the Guernsey heifer that died 
was two years old and he valued it at £20. The other two 
animals were of the same age and he valued them at £18 
each. As to loss by illness, extra cost and going back 
and so forth, £6 a-piece would not pay it, but he claimed 
£2 a-piece. The analyst’s fee was £2 2s., Mr. Harvey’s 
charges were £21, which included Mr. Dunstan’s fee 
The total cost was £91 2s. Plaintiff said he wrote the 
company on 10th May, but got no reply. Mr. Hancock 


wrote on May 27th and the company acknowledged it. 





EXPERT EVIDENCE. 
Mr. F. Harvey, St. Columb, F.R.C.V.S., and member 
of the Examining Board, stated that he saw a sick heifer 
in a shed at Mannel’s and his examination suggested to 
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him that the animal was suffering from some sort of 


poisoning. He visited the fields and found one animal 
dead. It had been dead about an hour, and from marks 
he saw, it had obviously died in convulsions. He inspected 
the two fields in which the animals had been grazing. 
There was nothing to account for poisoning in the 
first field. In the railway field, by the wall next the 
railway line, 3ft. to 4ft. from the wall, he found some 
canvas material which was thickly coated with a com- 
position of some kind. On some parts of the canvas this 
composition had disappeared. There was evidence that 
the cattle had been mauling the canvas about. There 
were footmarks of the cattle round about. Specimens of 
the canvas were produced by witness. Some of the 
material he found 6ft. or 8ft. along by the side of the 
wall and some on the top of the wall. He found some 
also on the line, by the wall and by the metals. He took 
some of the pieces of the composition and canvas, and 
tested it for mineral or lead and found it gave a marked 
reaction. On the 9th he went to the farm and found three 
cattle ill. He gave all the animals a soluble sulphate, 
which was the recognised antidote for lead-poisoning. 
He made a post-mortem of the animal, which was found 
dead in the field, and found evidence of congestion of the 
stomach. The animal had heen feeding right up to the 
time of death and there was a large quantity of food in 
the stomach. He did not succeed in finding any lumps of 
material in the stomach. The mass of food was so large 
that it might easily have been overlooked. If that animal 
had picked up some of the composition and ground it up 
to a powder it could not be seen with the naked eye. He 
was of opinion that the appearances pointed to lead- 
poisoning. He used the stomach pump on all the other 
animals and gave them the antidote. On the following 
day all the animals were ill. The symptoms were pre- 
cisely the same. The first animal and one of the others 
were very ill indeed. They were in a house in convulsions 
and bellowing. They were alive on the 12th, but were 
dead by the next morning. He considered it advisable 
to call in another veterinary surgeon to assist at the 
post-mortem examination of these two animals. These 
animals had no food for two or three days and their 
stomachs were comparatively empty. Therefore, they 
had no difficulty in finding some of the composition 
material in the stomachs. The membranes of the stomach 
and bowels showed signs of irritative congestion as in cases 
of poisoning. Some of the contents of the stomach, the 
material, canvas, the liver and other organs were sent to 
London for analysis to Professor Clough, at the Royal 
Veterinary College. His opinion was that the animals 
died of lead-poisoning. He had not the slightest shadow 
of a doubt about this. His experience showed that lead 
composition had an attraction for cattle. He believed 
that if the canvas had not been removed from the field 
the whole of the animals would have died. They were so 
fascinated with lead that they would continually go back 

to it. As to the wall, it was 5ft.9ins. high and a bullock 

could not reach over it. After he had made his examina- 

tion he saw one of the company’s men on the line, and as 
a result of the conversation, when he returned to St. 

Columb, he spoke on the ’phone to the stationmaster at 

Newquay. He told him that cattle were ill, and that he 
had found material which might apparently have got on 

the field from the line and the matter might be serious. 

The stationmaster said the matter did not belong to his 
department and that they should consult the ganger. 

He replied it was too serious for the ganger to deal 

with. They wanted to get into touch with someone in 
authority or headquarters. The stationmaster gave him 

the impression that he would make inquiries. Witness 

went to the ganger and found that it was the same man 

he had been talking to before he ’phoned the station- 

master. 


SoME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Hancock was going to ask witness what the ganger 
said when His Honour asked if it was an admission. 
Mr. Hancock said it was. 
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stationmaster to authorise the ganger to make an admis- 
sion. 

Mr. Bartley formally objected. 

Mr. Hancock said the ganger was the only person who 
could make an admission. There must be somebody in 
& corporation who could make an admission, otherwise 
such a body could not be subject to an action. 

Mr. Bartley said it was preposterous that the ganger 
shouid be reckoned as an authority on the whole of the 
property of the company. 

Witness, gontinuing, said he saw the ganger at the 
Trencreek crossing. Witness showed him some of the 
canvas with the pieces of composition on it, and asked : 
“What is that ?”’ and he replied: ‘That is a portion of 
the covering of a goods truck.” 

Mr. Bartley said the ganger was no authority as to the 
rolling stock or material of the company. His duties 
were entirely different. 

Mr. Hancock said the ganger’s duty was to see that the 
line was clear. If this stuff was lying about on the line 
it was on the part of the Company’s premises in his charge. 

The Judge held that the evidence was not admissable 
If the ganger had said he threw the covering on the line 
it would be different. 

Mr. Hancock said he believed a jury would infer that 
the material came from the railway line and not from the 
field to the railway. 

Mr. Bartley asked if the plaintiff was going to call 
evidence as to the ownership of the canvas material. 

Mr. Hancock said he would not. It was not essential 
to his case that it was the property of the company. It 
was on the company’s premises. 

Cross-examined, witness said that he found no canvas 
on the railway line, but only the composition coating. 
which could be traced for quite a distance. Besides 
searching the two fields where the cattle had been grazing, 
he searched another field on the other side of the line 
but found nothing there. Witness admitted that the 
coating on the canvas was composed of several layers of 
some substance. It would be for a chemist to say whether 
all or which of the layers contained lead. 

Mr. John Dunstan, M.R.C.V.S., teacher of toxicology 
at Edinburgh, etc., spoke as to the post-mortem on the 
two animals. Both showed signs of pneumonia and 
inflammation of the stomach. In the second animal 
there were small bleeding spots in the lungs. In both 
animals pieces of the composition were found. The 
cattle undoubtedly died of lead-poisoning. With Mr. 
Harvey he went to the railway field and saw the spot 
where the canvas was found and the ground trampled by 
the cattle. They scaled the wall and walked along the 
railway. In the field, on the wall, and on the ground 
bet ween the line and the wall, and between the rails, they 
found quantities of broken pieces,of the composition. 

Dr. Geo. Wm. Clough, Doctor of Science, Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, stated that in May he received specimens 
of the contents of a heifer’s reticulum, also specimens of 
the canvas. He analysed them both. The canvas was 


| heavily coated with white lead—230 grains of lead per oz 


of the material. The contents of the stomach of the 
heifers were examined and lead was present. He separated 
three-quarters of a grain from one ounce of this. That 
proportion of lead was, in his opinion, quite sufficient to 
account for death. In his opinion the vehicle of the lead 
was the canvas. 

Cross-examined, he did not analyse the canvas and the 
coating separately He considered the three-quarters 
of a grain found in the stomach a heavy dose. If he found 
a sixtieth he would expect death. With a sixtieth he had 
found death in two or three days, but it might be more. 
With three-quarters of a grain he had known death in 
three or four days. Where an animal lived some days it 
was on the assumption that it kept the lead in its system. 
In most cases he would give three days as the limit and 
that on the assumption that no treatment had been 
administered to the cow. Tf a laxative was used four days 





His Honour said the Company did not authorise the 
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before and a stomach pump three days before and he 
found three-quarters of a grain to an oz. of material, it 
would not necessarily mean that the lead got in after the 
stomach pump was used. 

Would it he possible ?—Quite possible. 

Would it be probable ?—1I do not think so. 

Why not ?—-A cow has four stomachs and the stomach 
pump may clear only the first. 

Asked as to the administration of the laxative, witness 
said that even after that there would be a considerable 
quantity of lead remaining. Not all of it. The bulk 
would be got rid of in three or four days. Otherwise, as 
in this case, the animal would probably have died sooner. 
The quantity he found in the stomach was a large one. 
With such a quantity he would expect the animal to die 
in three days; five days would be a long time for it to 
live. The effects of lead on cattle differed very much 
according to the individual. This was called the individual 
idiosyncrasy of the subject. 

Re-examined : The damage was done to the beast by 
the poison before the remedy was applied, but they need 
not necessarily die. 

His Honour: The three greedy ones died. 

Witness, in reply to the Judge. said that the second 
stomach was sent to him. 

Mr. Bartley submitted that he had no case to answer. 

On the grounds of trespass His Honour said that the 
idea was that defendants allowed something to escape 
from their premises to another’s where it would be dan- 
gerous. As long as it remained on the railway it was 
harmless. The question was governed by the case of 
Rylands and Fletcher. 

Mr. Bartley said the rule in Rylands and Fletcher did 
not apply. That applied to anything liable to escape of 
itself, like gas or water, but in that case it must be moved 
by some outside force. 

After some argument Mr. Bartley quoted the case of 
Wilson and Newbury which dealt with the death of horses 
through eating yew clippings. In this case the verdict 
went against plaintiff as it was not alleged that the owner 
of the yew trees did it, or knew that it was done, or allowed 
it to escape. He held that the railway company’s position 
was on all fours with this. 

His Honour would not agree that there was no case to 
answer. If he excluded the evidence of the ganger that 
the property belonged to the company, there would still 
be the inference that it came from defendants’ land on to 
plaintiff's land. He asked to hear the evidence for the 
defence. 

Henry John Edmonds, inspector of materials for the 
G.W. Railway Company at Swindon, said he was respon- 
sible for checking stores. He had acted in that capacity 
for 26 years. It was part of his duty to examine all 
canvasses purchased by the company. The canvas was 
purchased from various firms. Some of it was used for 
tarpaulin sheets and some for the fixed roofing of coaches. 
He had seen the canvas supplied by plaintiff. Witness 
also inspected that in court and was satisfied that it was 
a sample of what he had seen. The material was quite 
dissimilar to that used for the company’s tarpaulin 
sheets. It was dissimilar to the stuff used for fixed roofing. 
He referred to the canvas in its raw state as purchased 
from the manufacturer without any dressing. Taken in 
conjunction with the composition it was very dissimilar 
to the stuff put on the company’s coaches. The com- 
pany’s roofing was nailed on the roof and then very 
heavily treated with oil. The oil treatment had the 
effect of changing its colour and stiffening it like a board. 
The thickness of the coating on the canvas in court was 
very much thicker than any used by the company and 
was also a totally different composition. The composition 
of that before them was 73.3 per cent. of white lead, 
whereas that used by the company for over 26 years 
contained pF ond cent. zinc oxide and 53 per cent. barium 
sulphate. ite lead had been banned on account of 


lead-poisoning. He had no doubt the canvas shown was 
not the property of the G.W.R. Co. He did not think 


for a moment that it could be. Occasionally the tops 








of coaches were removed. They were fixed to the roof 
on a paint cement basis and nailed all the way round 
with large headed nails. The canvas when taken off was 
either sold or burnt. In 1924 about 14,000 square feet 
were sold. They had no control over it after that. 

Cross-examined: The difference between the canvas 
in court and that used by the company for tarpaulins was 
shown by the mesh; the number of threads per inch of 
the warp and the weft. That in court was very much 
the coarser. In the canvas in court the weft was of a jute 
fibre, whereas the tarpaulin canvas was a fine flax and 
hemp. This referred to the present tarpaulin sheets. 
They had been made in precisely the same way for 30 
years. They used that material during the war. He did 
not think any other canvasses they used were like that in 
court. They were not comparable. He was quite 
satisfied that barium sulphate had been used for the past 
26 years. Other companies and private trucks passed 
over the G.W. lines. He could not say what sort of cover- 
ing was the material shown in court. 

Mr. Bartley said he did not propose to call any further 
evidence. 

Some further legal argument ensued in which Mr. 
Bartley held that the plaintiff could not rely on the 
Rylands and Fletcher oilien. 

His Honour: But does it not come in that class ? 

Mr. Bartley: But you don’t suggest the canvas blew 
there. 

His Honour: I do. That is probably what happened. 
This stuff probably blew off a truck. It was a question 
whether the railway company was responsible for property 
carrying other than their own. He held that the wind 
was a natural agency. 

Mr. Hancock said it was not disputed that the canvas 
came on to plaintiff's land from defendant’s land. They 
had to bear in mind that the railway company had special! 
powers with regard to trespass. No one was allowed on 
the line, and it was, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
the canvas got into the field through the agency of an 
employee of the company or it might possibly have blown 
off a truck. They may, he thought, assume that the 
canvas, if not G.W.R. canvas, was that of some other 
company or private owner. Other companies’ trucks 
ran over the G.W. line and when such trucks did so the 
Great Western company became custodians of them. 
The question of ownership was not the true test. If the 
company allowed on their line something which if it 
escaped became injurious, as in the case of this canvas 
and the consequent death of these cows, he asked the 
court to say they were liable. 

His Honour reserved judgment, remarking that he 
supposed whichever way it went the case would be carried 
further, and he would like to give chapter and verse for 
his decision.— Cornwall Guardian. 


“The Medical Witness.’’ 


At a meeting of the Hunterian Society, held at the 
Cutler’s Hall in the City of London, on November 17th, a 
discussion, to which some eminent lawyers contributed, 
took place on the subject of “The medical witness.” 
Mr. H. W. Carson occupied the chair. 

Sir Thomas Horridge, speaking as one of His Majesty’s 
judges, said that it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the medical witness. In criminal trials, from 
the simplest assault up to murder, the medical witness had 
not only to testify to the facts of the case, but frequently 
to give an opinion as to the criminal’s responsibility. 
In will disputes the case often turned upon the evidence of 
the doctor. In nullity suits, again, the evidence given by 
the doctor was of first importance. In workmen’s com- 
pensation cases the medical referee might himself be said 
to take‘part in adjudication, and in a vast number of civil 
cases medical witnesses were called on one side or the other. 
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In preparing his evidence the medical witness should be 
careful to notice every minute fact, even if it appeared at 
the time unimportant. He emphasised the danger of 
approaching a case with a preconceived idea and determin- 
ing whether the facts of the case fitted in with the theory ; 
the proper way was first to discover the facts and then form 
an opinion. Even after the opinion was formed, the mind 
of the witness should remain open, so that the opinion 
might be remoulded in consequence of other facts elicited 
in the course of the hearing. In the witness-box the medi- 
cal witness should be on guard against the double question. 
It was the habit of counsel to put to witnesses a double 
question with the object of eliciting a simple affirmative 
or negative as the case may be, and subsequently to use 
the answer as applying to that part of the question which 
suited counsel best. If a witness could give a direct answer 
he should do so; any judge would allow him to qualify it 
afterwards. He would also warn witnesses against being 
lured into answering yuestions about circumstances of 
which they knew nothing or matters which they had not 
considered. The witness should also use, as far as possible, 
ordinary non-technical language. If technical terms were 
used, judge or counsel had generally to explain their mean- 
ing tothe jury. It was better to say that a man was badly 
bruised than to say that he was suffering from ecchymosis. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Horridge said a few words on the 
subject of professional privilege. This had been granted to 
solicitors only because it was necessary for the administra- 
tion of justice that there should be absolute confidence 
between parties and their legal advisers. Even here the 
privilege was not unlimited, and in a case of criminal con- 
spiracy professional communications had to be disclosed. 
Privilege was also allowed as between husbands and wives, 
although in recent years various Acts of Parliament.had 
made husbands and wives eligible witnesses against one 
another. On what ground was privilege claimed for the 
medical profession ? He could see no ground except that 
of confidential relationship, and here where was the line to 
be drawn ? If the doctor was to be privileged, why not the 
nurse, or the chemist who made up the prescription ? Was 
the privilege to be extended to faith-healers and bone- 
setters and others who equally had confidential relations 
with their clients ? Two Acts of Parliament—those dealing 
with the notification of diseases and the notification of 
births—compelled the doctor to reveal publicly matters 
which had come to him in his professional capacity, and he 
believed these Acts were passed with the support of the 
profession. The evidence of doctors was required in order 
to assist the administration of justice, and he thought that 
doctors must know in their conscience that they had no 
claim to privilege, although they had a claim to protection, 
which was accorded them. 

Sir William Willcox repeated some of the advice to 
witnesses which Mr. Justice Horridge had already given. 
In preparing his evidence the medical man should note and 
record everything that might have a medico-legal bearing. 
The trial itself might prove to hinge upon a detail at first 
considered trifling. The medical expert witness should 
not be ex parte, and he should be free from bias ; this was of 
supreme importance in criminal cases. He should refresh 
his memory by careful study of scientific literature, and if 
necessary should conduct scientific investigations to eluci- 
date difficult points. He should put himself in the position 





of cross-examining counsel and judge. Ina written report 
he should give his opinion and the reasons for it concisely, 
and the opinion expressed in such a report should be 
unalterable : no doubtful expression should be put down 
there. In the witness-box a direct answer should be given 
whenever possible, and when not possible the reason should 
be clearly stated. Evasions created a bad impression, and 
lengthy explanations were apt to weaken the evidence. If 
a compound question were asked, the witness would be well 
advised toask that it might be divided and put in sections. 
If a book were cited the witness should ask to be provided 
with a copy, and often, if this were done, it would be found 
that cross-examin :g counsel had taken an isolated passage 
to support his case, whereas the main argument of the book 
supported the contention of the witness. The expert wit- 
ness, unlike the common witness, should remain in court 
during the whole of the proceedings ; this, indeed, was 
legally allowed, if not legally required. 

Sir Francis Newbot, K.C., said that his own experiences 
with expert witnesses had been chiefly along anot her—a non- 
medical line, but such experience as he had had of medical 
witnesses had caused him to admire their fundamental 
honesty. There was not usually among them that wide 
divergence frequently found in expert testimony of another 
class, which indicated something beyond a mere difference 
of opinion. He could assure medical witnesses that if they 
knew their book and were not afraid, they could not be put 
down nor shaken in cross-examination. It was well for 
them to bear in mind that they must appeal to the common 
sense of the tribunal ; and he thought it would be a good 
plan for them, in order to avoid bias, to imagine themselves 
as appearing for both sides in an action. 

Sir Bernard Spilsbury remarked that to those in court 
the responsibility upon a medical witness, whose word might 
decide the fate of an individual, must appear overwhelming, 
but he was not sure that the medical witness, even in a 
great criminal trial, felt quite the same himself. Speaking 
on his own behalf, in his character of witness he was always 
impersonal. He was not necessarily giving evidence against 
the prisoner in the dock, but against the person who com- 
mitted the crime, and the identity of that person with the 
prisoner had to be proved by other means. He went on to 
describe the care with which a medical witness should 
pursue his post mortem or other investigations. It was 
often forgotten that an expert had ‘not merely to collect his 
facts, but to analyse and interpret them. In almost all 
criminal cases it was essential that naked-eye observation 
of a dead body should be supplemented by the microscope, 


_and he felt strongly that a pathologist or other skilled 


expert assistance should be available almost invariably for 
the general practitioner. Before the medical witness gave 
his evidence in the first court—the coroner’s court—he 
should have time and opportunity to weigh the facts he had 
elicited and compare them with facts in similar cases, 
consulting text books and other authorities as required. 
The text book, however, should only be supplementary, for 
many of the cases referred to in text books were based 
on evidence of somewhat doubtful value, and in any event 
the cases were decided at a time when medical knowledge 
had not made its recent advances. 

Dr. Edwin Smith, from his experience of the coroner’s 
court, added his testimony to the usefulness of the medical 
witness, and said that in some cases it became the duty of 
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the coroner to protect the medical witness from censure by 
the jury. One jury actually censured a medical witness 
because he had refused to attend another person who 
happened to be in the house at the time he was attending 
the deceased person. What was more, the witness meekly 
accepted the censure, and the coroner failed to intervene 
and protect the witness. 

Mr. Freke Palmer added a few words from the point of 
view of a solicitor practising in the police courts. The 
medical witnesses with whom he had largely to do were 
police surgeons, and he was inclined to complain that a 
good many of them did not give a long enough examination 
to persons accused of drunkenness, and in particular that 
they did not examine such persons for illness. 

Dr. P. B. Spurgin, as a police divisional surgeon, gave 
an account of the methods of examination he followed in 
the case of persons accused of drunkenness. He also 
described the difficulties of the police surgeon in certain 
other cases, such as alleged indecent assaults, where as a 
rule there was no corroborative evidence. He wished to 
make it plain that the police surgeon was retained, not on 
behalf of the police, but on behalf of the public. The police 
surgeons worked with the police, but their evidence had to 
be, as the evidence of all medical men should be, entirely 
unbiased.-— The British Medical Journal. 





AyrsHIRE HkrrRD Book SocteTty And TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION. 

The following passages occur in the course of a report 
by the Sub-Committee appointed by the Ayrshire Cattle 
Herd Book Society to consider the question of the adoption 
of a tuberculosis eradication scheme, which was approved 
of by the Council for submission to the Society’s Annual 
General Meeting. 

Administration.— The scheme to be administered by a 
Special Committee of the Council of the Society with 
two or more members of the Veterinary Profession co- 
opted ; these members to be appointed by the Council. 

Scheme of Eradication.—All animals over nine months old 
to be tested by the subcutaneous and ophthalmic tuber- 
culin tests, and clinically examined by Veterinary Surgeons 
approved by the Council. The Council shall draw up a 
panel of Veterinary Surgeons, and only those Surgeons 
on the panel to be employed to test and examine herds 
under the scheme. In badly affected herds a re-test 
should be carried out within three months ; in other herds 
six monthly tests should be carried out until no reactors 
have been found on two successive tests. In herds found 
to be very badly affected it may be impracticable or 
inadvisable to proceed with the eradication by disposal 
or isolation of reactors ; in these circumstances the owner 
should be advised as to the best means available for 
dealing with such a case. 

Certificate of Freedom from Tuberculosis ——-When no 
reactors have been found on two successive six monthly 
tests, the Veterinary Surgeon employed may grant a 
Certificate to the effect that the herd is certified to be 
free from Tuberculosis, and subsequently the Owner will 
be required to have his herd tested once a year, the result 
of which test shall be furnished to the Veterinary Director. 
This test must be carried out by one of the Veterinary 
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Surgeons on the Panel, who may then renew the certificate 


of freedom. 

Veterinary Director and Reports--The Veterinary 
Surgeon employed to carry out the tests will draw up a 
Report on a form to be supplied, and forward same to the 
Veterinary Director, who shall be appointed to receive 
these confidential reports, and who will advise the 
Breeder as to what steps should be taken by him to 
facilitate the eradication of the disease from his herd. 
and who will generally co-ordinate and direct the working 
of the scheme. The Veterinary Director would from 
time to time report to the Committee, without divulging 
any private information, as to the conduct and progress 
of the scheme. Breeders failing to give the Veterinary 
Director, where required, satisfactory reasons for not 
complying with his recommendations may be excluded 
from the scheme by the Committee. 

Reactors.-—All clinical cases of tuberculosis in the herds 
to be disposed of as soon as possible. Non-clinical reactors 
may be isolated if the premises, etc., are considered suitable. 

Reactors in, Certified Herds——-When a reactor is found 
in a certified herd, said reactor must be isolated at once 
and thereafter disposed of as soon as practicable. Provided 
there are not more than two per cent. of reactors found in 
the herd, any certificate of freedom, which may have been 
eranted to said herd, will not be withdrawn, but the herd 
must be re-tested in three months, with the ophthalmic 
test only, and again six months later. If, however, more 
than two per cent. reactors are found, any certificate will 
be immediately withdrawn and the herd re-tested as above 
provided for. If no reactors are found at either of these 
re-tests, the herd would be again certified as free from 
Tuberculosis. In the event, however, of further reactors 
being found at either of these two tests, two further suc- 
cessive tests at an interval of six months, without a reactor 
being found, will allow the certificate to be renewed. 

Conditions.—Owners to pay a fee of £1 1s. guaranteeing 
good faith in the carrying out of the scheme. 

Owners to undertake to do no testing without the know 
ledge of the Veterinary Director. 

Owners shall be bound to give such information as may 
be required by the Director as to the disposal of reactors, 
etc. 

Cost.—In consultation with the approved Veterinary 
Surgeons a special scale of fees might be arranged for this 
work and a flat rate per head is suggested. A flat rate 
would not prejudice owners in outlying districts from 
partaking in the scheme. For such a scheme Sir Jolin 
McFadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
is prepared to supply Tuberculin at about 40 per cent. 
less than current prices. 





Unscrupulous Pig Feeders. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 

There are many unscrupulous persons who buy up 
clinically tuberculous and other “screw” cattle for the 
purpose of feeding pigs upon them after they have been 
slaughtered. When such pigs are apparently fit for the 
butcher they are sent to various markets, where different 
butchers purchase them and, should they prove, after 
slaughter, to be unfit for human consumption, the pur- 
chasers would have to be the absolute losers---that is to 
say, if the carcasses were inspected and condemned. ‘The 
majority, if not all, of the pigs fed in this manner are found 
to be more or less extensively affected with tuberculosis. 

Farmers often feed their pigs on separated milk and the 
cleansings of the separator. In consequence, most, if not 
all, of the animals develop tuberculosis. Dealers buying 
the animals often send them to a market with an abattoir 
to be slaughtered and their carcasses, if sound, sold. The 
whole consignment is seized and condemned and the deaier 
loses all. 

Surely some check should be put on this pernicious 
system of feeding. The unscrupulous gain and go “ scot 
free,” but the purchaser, who knows nothing of the ante. 
cedents of the animals he buys, has to put up with the total 
loss if his purchases should, as I suppose they would, be 
inspected and found unfit for human food. 
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LEAD POISONING. 








If we are to judge by the number of letters we have 
received and the comments we have heard, the recent 
case of Brown v. Calvert, which was brought to the 


notice of our readers by Dr. Clough, has caused a 
great deal of interest. It seems also to have caused a 


certain amount of resentment amongst veterinary 
surgeons, apparently because the expert evidence 
for the defence was accepted by the judge, whereas 
the evidence of members of our own profession was not. 

We have only seen the abstract of what was stated 
to have been said, and it is perhaps difficult to estimate 
its ponderance as presented in Court, but we would | 
chance the opinion that exceptional weight would be | 
attached to the statements of Professor Dixon, and he, 
no doubt, is a very impressive witness. It must be 
remembered also that none of the witnesses apparently 
had any experience of cases of poisoning by lead 
arsenate, and their evidence was largely a matter of 
conjecture, based upon their knowledge of poisoning 
by lead in other forms. We must admit that if we 
were without any knowledge of this subject, the 
evidence ascribed to the defence would have appealed 
to us more than that of the witnesses for the plaintiff. 
It is regrettable that further witnesses for the plaintiff 
were not called, for it would have been an easy matter 
to have produced overwhelming evidence, both from 
standard literature (we do not include the article in the 
Standard Encyclopedia of Modern Agriculture wider 
this heading) and from practising surgeons all over 
the country, and from abroad, which would have 
convincingly controverted almost the whole of 
Professor Dixon’s statements on the subject of acute 
lead poisoning in animals. 

There is no need, however, to take this judgment too 
seriously to heart. We do not think it would be very 
difficult to find many cases in the law reports where 
the decision has been given the other way, namely, 
that animals have died as a result of acute lead 
poisoning. Quite recently just such a case was 
tried in the North of England, and damages of £100 
and costs granted to the owner of a dog which died 
as a result of licking red lead used in making water 
joints.* .Here we have a judge (who took three 
months before giving judgment) who was evidently 


*We print the judgment elsewhere in this issue.—Ep, 
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impressed with the plaintiff's witnesses, and could not 
exclude from his mind the facts that the dog licked the 
red lead, was seriously ill within thirty-six hours, 
and died within a few days with all the symptoms of 
acute lead poisoning, and that lead was recovered 
on post-mortem. We also publish the very interesting 
case recently heard in Cornwall where a claim was made 
against the Great Western Railway Company for 
damages as a result of the death of some cows from 
acute lead poisoning. Evidence in this case was 
given by Mr. F. T. Harvey, of St. Columb, than whom 
we have no more close and conscientious observer 
or more skilled clinician. His opinions and _ his 
evidence are emphatic and cannot lightly be put on 
one side, and they were confirmed by Mr. J. Dunstan, 
who for some time was professor of toxicology. A 
decision in the Law Courts, such as that of Brown v. 
Calvert, in no way establishes, and in no way goes to 
prove, that the teaching of the veterinary profession 
all over the world, on the subject of lead poisoning, 
has been mistaken. It does, however, bring to our 
notice the opinions of Professor Dixon as reported, 
and we know that he has the whole veterinary profes- 
sion (except perhaps the writer in the Eneyclopedia) 
against him. He is reported to have stated these 
opinions as established facts, but we think that he 
might be induced to take an entirely different view, 
if he were given the opportunity of investigating some 
of the many cases of acute lead poisoning which so 
often confront our county practitioners. He might 
also learn how mistaken are his alleged statements 
regarding coma and frenzy as being usual characteristics 
of cattle on the approach of death. 

It would be very interesting to know why Professor 
Dixon of Cambridge, was asked to give evidence in 
this case. We are surprised that the defence did not 
call some member of the Institute of Animal Pathology 
at Cambridge, where it would have been possible to 
obtain evidence on the case in question from experts 
who have practical knowledge of the diseases and 
ailments of animals. 





Miss Phyllis Vernon, of ‘The Mall, Kaling, was fined 20s. 
at Kaling on January 26th for using the words “ Specialist 
in diseases of cats and dogs”’ when not a qualified veterin- 
ary surgeon, contrary to the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 

Sir Alfred Callagon, prosecuting for the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, said Miss Vernon had been an 
assistant to a Mr. Parsons, a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
and on his death in 1923 had continued to carry on the 
practice. 

For the defence, it was argued that Miss Vernon could 
claim to be skilled provided she did not use the words 


‘* veterinary surgeon.” 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 





A Case of Cancer. 


By H. L. Torrance, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Birkenhead. 


During my meat inspection work at the lairages, 
Birkenhead, I met recently with a very unusual case, 
which I think of sufficient interest to record. 

One of the meat inspectors on my staff detained 
the carcass of an aged fat Irish cow for what he 
thought was tuberculosis, and reported the case to 
me. On examining the carcass and offal I found in 
a mesenteric gland a lesion not unlike tuberculosis, 
except that it was neither caseous nor calcified and 
in colour was exactly like secreting mammary gland 
tissue and of a similar consistence. The liver, which 
was enlarged, showed an enormous number of lesions 
similar to the one in the mesenteric gland, but they 
were of various sizes, from about that of a pea up to 
that of a hen’s egg. The larger ones under pressure 
exuded a very small quantity of a thin, watery- 
looking yellow fluid, just as if they were commencing 
to undergo some slight degeneration. 

Closer examination of the incised surface of the 
liver revealed numerous ante-mortem clots of various 
sizes, some of which were loose, while others were 
attached to the walls of the vessels. It was rather 
striking and interesting to find that many of the 
fixed clots had their points of attachment just where 
one of the lesions was applied, and must have been 
pressing on the outside of the wall of the vein. 

The hepatic lymphatic gland was very much 
enlarged and contained a large number of nodular 
lesions, varying in size up to that of a shilling, similar 
in other respects to that found in the mesenteric 
gland. 

Dr. Tom Hare, M.R.C.V.S., of Liverpool University, 
very kindly made a microscopic examination of the 
specimen, and furnished me with the following 
report, which I think is of special interest, because 
it is supposed to be such a rare disease in botide, 
and very few authentic cases have been recorded. 

“The section of a pedunculated growth from the 
transverse fissure of the liver reveals a typical adeno- 
carcinoma. ‘The epithelium, of a low grade columnar 
type, is arranged either as gland acini or villi suggestive 
of the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal. 
Round-celled infiltration of the connective tissue is 
marked. The section taken through one of the 
nodular growths found in the liver reveals a similar 


picture. In addition, this latter section shows a | 


marked chronic perihepatitis. I would suggest that 
the macroscopic and microscopic findings are con- 
sistent with a primary cancer involving the alimentary 
canal in the neighbourhood of the abomasum, duo- 
denum, or head of the pancreas, followed by meta- 
static distribution by the lymphatics of the gastro- 
hepatic omentum to the liver.” 














of his services.” 


Distemper. 





I enclose a few notes on a case of distemper. It is 
interesting to note that this particular case bears 
out the observations of Mr. Livesey in his paper as 
to the fall of temperature on the appearance of the 
vesicles. My experience leads me to think that the 
particular smell is a great heip in diagnosing distemper 
when no other symptoms, except perhaps a rise in 
temperature, are present. 

Subject.-Airedale Dog puppy, aged about 6 months, 
purchased from a dealer about a week previously. 

16/1/25. Dog dull, appetite poor, temperature 
104, no other symptoms. ? Distemper. 

17/1/25. Temperature 102. Vesicles on abdomen, 
otherwise as before. No cough or discharge from eyes. 

18/1/25. Temperature 101-8. Feeding well, 
objectionable smell from skin. 

19/1/25. Temperature 102. Feeding well, not so 
dull, slight discharge from eyes, Vesicles on the buccal 
membranes. No cough. 

20/1/25. Temperature 101. Skin smell more 
marked, appetite good, fresh vesicles on abdomen. 

21/1/25. Skin red in front of elbows and on 
abdomen. Appetite good, and dog cheerful. 
Temperature 101-5. 

22/1/25. Temperature 103-5. Hair on face, neck, 
and flanks moist, but no irritation, smell most objec- 
tionable, dog dull, but appetite remains good. 

23/1/25. Temperature 102. Cutaneous condition 
same, hair shedding from around the eyes, coughing 
a little, appetite not so good. 

24/1/25. Temperature 101-5. Getting thin, other- 
wise the same. 

25/1/25. Temperature 104-5. Several slight fits, 
skin more moist, very depressed, and no appetite. 

26/1/25. Temperature 98. Dog died during the 
afternoon. C, HERBERT SHEATHER. 





FRENCH HONOUR FoR Mr. H. H. TRUMAN. 

‘We are pleased to report,” says the Cambridgeshire 
Times, *‘ that Mr. Herbert H. Truman, of March, has had 
conferred upon him by the French Government the honour 
of the Crox de Chevalier du Mérite Agricole, in recognition 
of services which he has rendered to agriculture in France. 

‘“* The first intimation which Mr. Truman received of the 
award was conveyed in a letter from the French Minister 
of Agriculture, who stated that he had nominated him for 
the honour. This has now been followed by a communica 
tion from the French Ambassador in London, forwarding. 
on the instructions of the Prime Minister of France, the 
diploma and brevet of the distinction. 

“Mr. Truman’s association with agriculture in France 
covers a period of some thirty years, during which he has 
paid frequent visits to that country to purchase the best 
pedigree stallions and mares of the Percheron breed of 
horses for shipment to America. He also has the dis 
tinction of being the first individual to import Percheron 
horses into England for show purposes. He was invited 
by the International Horse Show Society to exhibit 
representatives of the breed at Olympia in 1912, and he 
brought over from France the mare which eventually won 
the championship at Chicago, and the stallion which took 
first prize in his class and was reserve champion stallion 
at the same show. 

“The distinction which has now been conferred upon 
him is a token of the French Government’s appreciation 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 





Royal Counties Division. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER. 
| 


An interesting paper by Capt. H. B. Collett, and | 
discussion, on subjects of clinical interest, contributed 
largely to the success of the Annual Meeting of this 
Division, which was held at the Great Western Hotel, 
Reading, on Friday, January 30th. 

In the regrettable absence of the President, Prof. 
G. H. Wooldridge, through illness, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, Vice-President. 
and the attendance book was also signed by the 
following : Messrs. Baxter, Coleman, Collett, Duncan, | 
Dunn, King, Hewer, Lepper, Little, Male, McGuire, 
McIntosh, Rees-Mogg, Simpson, Tennant, Trewin, 
F. W. Willett, J. Willett, and Catmur (Hon. Secretary). 
Visitor: Capt. Peatt. 

At the outset the Chairman voiced the regret felt 
by the meeting at the absence of the President, and | 
in particular for the reason of his inability to attend, 
and the Secretary was instructed to convey to Prof. 
Wooldridge the sympathy of the Division, and their 
hope that he would soon be restored to perfect health. 

The minutes of the previous Annual General 
Meeting, having been published in the Record, were 
taken as read and confirmed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Apologies : Messrs. Austin, Bull, Dunkin, Hancock, 
Hobday, Jagger, Jelbart, McKerlie, Power, Prof. 
Pennington, Smith, Sir §. Stockman, Thompson, 
Walker, and A. E. Willett. 

A letter from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. 
enclosing a copy of Sir John Moore’s resolution, which 
had been passed by the Central, and directed to be 
circulated to all the Divisions of the ‘“ National.” 
This resolution, which proposes the establishment 
of a Veterinary Research Council, has received 
publication in the Record. It was agreed, in view of 
the importance of the resolution, to place it upon the 
agenda for consideration at the next meeting. 

A letter from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the resolution passed at the 
previous meeting of the Division in regard to payment 
for veterinary services at dog shows. 

A letter (held over from the previous meeting) 
from the Royal Sanitary Institute inviting the 
Division to appoint a delegate to the Congress to be 
held at Edinburgh in July. It was agreed that a 
delegate be sent, and that the President be asked to 
represent the Division, a sum of £10 10s. to be 
allocated towards his expenses. 

Mr. J. WiL.LetT presented his report as auditor. | 
The balance sheet disclosed a very satisfactory 
financial position, and, in recommending its acceptance 
and adoption, Mr. Willett said he thought the Division 
could congratulate itself thereon. The report and 
balance sheet were received and adopted. 

Election of Representatives to Council N.V.M. A. 
(Present representatives to remain in office until the 








| remarkable 
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Annual Meeting of the ‘ National”): Messrs. Male, 


Simpson and J. Willett, with the President and 


Secretary ex-officio. 
Election of Representative to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund : Major Simpson. 


MorsBip SPECIMENS AND INTERESTING CASES. 


Major Carmur: | have here the femur of a young 
heifer that had an enormous swelling on the hip. 
The owner had treated it for three weeks before he 
called me in. The animal was not in much pain, 
and we let her run on. She fattened well and was 
sold fat within three months of the accident which 
caused the fracture, which you will observe had been 
the cause of the swelling, having taken place. The 
feature of the case is the enormous 
amount of callus formation which took place in the 
comparatively short period of three months, on the 
smooth surface of the great trochanter. 

Mr. F. Witterr presented three specimens. The 
first was an enlarged thyroid gland from a six-months- 
old Jersey heifer. The owner had told him that if he 
(Mr. Willett) could not cure it the beast was not 
to be kept. The heifer was accordingly butchered, 
and the specimen secured. The second was a dual 
specimen of kidneys from a fox terrier. His brother 
was to have presented the specimen, but indisposition 
prevented his presence, and the speaker knew little 
of the case. One kidney was normal, but the other 
was represented by nothing but the capsule. The 
dog was owned by a doctor, who had ‘phoned Mr. 
A. E. Willett that he was sending the dog for treat- 
ment for worms. The dog’s back was up, and on 
examination kidney trouble was diagnosed, and 
hyoscyamus was prescribed. The subject died in 
five days,* and post-mortem examination disclosed 
hydronephrosis of the left kidney, the right being 
unaffected. The remaining exhibit was a_ needle 
and thread taken from a Pekingese, half way down the 
neck. He was treating the case first for an anal 
abscess, which yielded satisfactorily, but the dog 
still seemed to be out of sorts, and the speaker sugges- 
ted the presence of a foreign body. Two days after 
he received a message to say*that the dog’s neck was 
swollen. On arrival, he lifted the dog on to a table 
and three or four drops of pus fell. The owner 
informed him that in June, 1923, last, the dog had a 
needle and thread in his mouth, which she thought 
had been removed. He made an incision and, 
18 months after the date mentioned by the owner, 
extracted that needle and thread, and the dog had 
suffered no inconvenience since that time. It was a 
curious fact that while the animal, previous to the 
operation, could swallow solids quite normally, he 
could not swallow liquids without some difficulty. 
In about ten days the wound was quite healed. 

Mr, Lepper : I had a similar case a few months ago. 
The owner told me he thought the dog was choked 
the previous afternoon. I saw the animal the next 
_ morning, and | failed to detect that it was choked 
at that time. I gave a tablespoonful of liquid 
paraffin and left the case, thinking all was well, and 
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in four days the lady asked me to see the dog again. 
I found a swelling in the throat and considered that 
abscess formation was in progress. I advised 
accordingly and, calling in two days’ time, opened 
the abscess, when I could see something dark inside. 
I secured a pair of forceps and drew out darning thread 
and needle complete, which the dog had evidently 
swallowed. The dog had apparently choked with it 
the afternoon previous to the call, and it had pierced 
the pharnynx and got into the side of the throat 
and formed’an abscess. 

Major Simpson : I think the case of hydronephrosis 
was very interesting. I should like to ask if any 
discovery was made of any occlusion of the ureter. 
A similar case was presented at the last meeting of the 
Central Division, when it was stated that these 
cases are extremely rare. 

Mr. F. Wixvett: As I have said, | know very little 
of the case, but it is a condition very commonly met 
with in swine in the abattoir, and in many cases 
you find both kidneys affected in different degree 
one kidney might be simply a sac of water, with the 
other showing just a few spots. There was no sign 
of uremic poisoning in the case under notice. 

Mr. Hewer: I have an interesting case in a hunter 
mare with the description from the owner, when 
called, that she could not open her mouth. I suspected 
tetanus, but there was no response from membrana 
nictitans, nor any muscle spasm. TI could only get my 
little finger between her teeth, and I think there is a 
possibility of injury to the jaw joint. The history of 
this case is that the mare, about six weeks ago, had a 
bad fall, rearing, and falling back, hitting her head 
against the wall. She had been all right since until 
last Monday week, when she had a fall hunting: it 
was not a bad one, the mare rolling over on her saddle. 
But last Monday, when they came to put her bit into 
her mouth, they could not do it. 

Mr. Maze: I had a case somewhat similar to Mr. 
Hewer’s, in a horse that [ was going to attend for his 
teeth. I put on a gag, but he was a horse it was 
impossible to do very much with, and he threw 
himself against a wall and sustained concussion. 
He got up after some time, but staggered about, and 
had great difficulty in walking; he also had his jaws 
set. The animal remained in a_ semi-comatose 
condition, and as he was a brute of a horse it was 
decided to destroy him. I found a fracture of the 
parietal bone. 

Newt Meeting. It was decided to hold the April 
meeting of the Division at Oxford. 


SoME CASES MET WITH IN PRacrice, 

Capt. H. B. Cotter then presented the following 
paper on the above subject : 

After accepting our Secretary's invitation to present 
a paper at this meeting I felt very much at a loss as 
to a subject. As composition has never been a strong 
point, I decided to confine myself to the description 
of some cases met with in practice. 

In the past few years a considerable amount of 
fresh information has been given by different writers 
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in regard to the various conditions producing either 
permanent or temporary sterility in cattle, and the 
following four cases represent an attempt to put 
this information to practical use. 

Case 1. This was a heifer which had calved on the 
2nd January, 1923, and up to the 7th April had show: 
no signs of cestrum. As the cause was attributed to a 
retained corpus luteum, the corpus luteum found in 
one ovary was pressed out. (strum occurred on the 
5th May, service took place the same day, and twins 
were calved on the 8th February following. 

Case 2. The subject in this case was a Shorthorn 
cow in which cestrum had persisted without inter- 
mission for about a week. The cause of this was 
attributed to a cystic corpus luteum, and this was 
ruptured manually on the 20th May, 1923. The 
following morning the cow was normal. Within a week 
cestrum again set in, but was normal in duration. 
At the next period of cestrum, which occurred twenty- 
one days after, the cow was put to the bull and 
eventually calved to this service. 

Case 3. In this, unfortunately, I can only give 
somewhat meagre particulars. I happened to see 
this cow when visiting a friend during the summer. 
In the course of conversation he mentioned that one 
of his cows had calved four months preveiously, 
and had not yet shown in estrum. This cow was 
treated similarly, but cestrum did not occur until a 
month had elapsed. 

Case 4. This was a cow which had gone for over 
three months without showing any signs of cestrum. 
She again, on the 9th August last, was treated by 
manual removal of the corpus luteum, and in this 
case cestrum occurred about five days after treatment. 

In regard to these cases it is, to my mind, a question 
whether in cases | and 3 cestrum occurred as a result 
of treatment, or whether it would have occurred in 
any case. Theoretically, I believe, cestrum should 


_ occur in about five days after the removal of the 


corpus luteum. In cases 2 and 4 there is no doubt, 
I think, that the results obtained were directly due 
to the treatment. 

Case 5. This was an unsuccessful attempt to 
perform a ‘ ceesarian ~~ section in a sow. A number 
of pigs had been born, all dead, and on examination 
the snout of another could be felt. Attempts to de- 
liver it were unsuccessful. Ceesarean section was 
suggested, but the owner preferred to let the sow take 
her chance over night. The following morning he 
came in to say that if I was still in the mood to go 
ahead with the operation, he was quite agreeable. 
At this time the sow was quite strong. Plenty of 
assistance was available, and she was laid on her 
right side, a large sack was passed loosely over her 
head, and into this from time to time were inserted 
small pledgets of absorbent cotton saturated with 
A.E.C. The usual precaution in regard to antisepsis 
were taken. An incision was made obliquely in the 
left flank at a point between the angle of the hip 
and the last rib, and occupying the middle third of the 
flank. When entrance into the abdominal cavity 
was effected, the whole of one horn of the uterus 
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emerged. This was returned, and a hand inserted 
into the abdominal cavity easily located a single 
foetus in the other horn. This portion was brought 
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Case 8. A heifer had first been noticed “ paining ” 


on a Saturday evening, but had been left to itself 


outside and an incision made directly over the foetus. | 


This was so emphysematous that as the incision was 
made the edges separated widely. 


The foetus was | 


removed, but at this stage, to my disappointment, the | 


sow succumbed to the anesthetic. In my own mind 
I feel certain that if this had not occurred, so that the 
operation could have been completed in a satisfactory 
way, recovery would have ensued. There was no 
sign of enteritis, and the natural resistance of the pig 
to abdominal infection is probably greater than that 
of any of the domesticated animals. Should oppor- 
tunity occur I shall attempt the operation again, 
and perhaps some member can describe a safe and 
satisfactory means of anesthetising pigs. 

Case 6. In this a message was received to come and 
see a cow, with the information that, on being brought 
in for milking, she had, on being tied up, fallen down 
ina fit. This had lasted for a minute or two, and the 
cow had then got up. I was not at the time able to 
make the visit immediately, but gave a drench 
containing chloral which was to be given at once. 
On my arrival a couple of hours later I found the 
cow on her feet, but her general appearance seemed to 
me to express extreme fright, and when I went to 
place my hand on her she flinched away and bawled 
loudly. The only treatment adopted was to have her 
placed by herself in a darkened loose box, and a second 
drench containing chloral was left to be given in the 
event of symptoms of excitement becoming manifest. 





Instructions were given to disturb her as little as | 


possible. The symptoms persisted for some days 
after, but diminished gradually until, after about a 
week, she was returned to the herd. At no time was 
there any rise of temperature, and the milk yield was 
practically unaffected. 

Perhaps some member can say what this condition 
was and its cause. This cow was the only one in the 
herd affected, and all were kept together and similarly 
treated. 

Case 7. The subject was a calf which, from the 
lith to the 26th August, had been more or less con- 
tinuously vomiting its hay. The food given was a 


small amount of milk with hay and crushed oats. — 
In addition to medicinal treatment, for periods | 


nothing else but whole milk was given, but immediately 
any hay was given vomiting began again. All the 
time the calf was steadily going down hill. More as 
an experiment than in the expectation of a satisfactory 
result, the stomach tube was passed, and normal 
sal. solution poured down. After about a pint had 
heen poured down, vomiting in considerable quantity 
occurred. When this ceased a further quantity of 
the solution was poured down with similar result. 
The procedure was repeated a couple of times more, 
and then discontinued. For a couple of days after 
this whole milk only was fed. A trial was again made 
with hay and crushed oats, and this time no further 
vomiting occurred. Improvement gradually took 
place, with eventual recovery. 





| sterility by squeezing out the corpus luteum. 


until the following Monday evening. In this case 
the os was found to be indurated, and it was only 
possible to draw throught it the feet and the muzzle 
of the calf. A scalpel was inserted, and two cuts 
were made down on to the margin of the os, one on 
each side of the head. This caused the os to dilate 
considerably, so much so, that extraction of the calf— 
a dead one---was effected comparatively easily. The 
heifer herself has gone on well enough, but what the 
owner wants to know is, will this condition be present 
again at a second calving? I, too, would like to 
know whether it may not only be present again, but 
possibly in an aggravated form. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hewer, after thanking Capt. Collett for his 
interesting paper, said that reference was made to 
pressing out the corpus luteum. Perhaps the essayist 
would give them some idea how to manipulate the 
corpus luteum and how corpora lutea could be 
distinguished from cysts in the ovary. It was a very 
interesting subject, and one to which they would all 
have to pay more attention. As regarded the 
stricture of the os, he remembered the case of an animal 
which was supposed to have slipped a calf a month or 
two previously, but she was still discharging, and the 
owner came to him for pessaries. When inserting 
them, the farmer could feel something—-she was then 
passing a partly mummified dead calf, and he (Mr. 
Hewer) took it away piece-meal. 

The Hon. Secretary: I should like to ask Capt. 
Collett if, in any of the cases where he has manipulated 
the ovaries in cows which have not been showing 
cestrum, he has been able to see any connection 
between retained corpus luteum and the milk supply ? 
| had a case of a cow which was milking very well, 
but after milking, the milk was seen to run from the 
two fore quarters, to the concern of the owner, who 
was anxious to keep her high milk record up. He 
asked me to try and stop the flow of milk, but did not 
tell me much about the history of the cow. I found 
that cow had not been showing any signs of cestrum 
since she calved three months previously, and [ made 
an examination of the genitals. The uterus was 
normal, but there was a large corpus luteum in one of 
the ovaries. The incontinence of the milk flow 
stopped almost immediately following , upon the 
manipulation of the ovaries, and the pressing out of 
the corpus luteum, and she has given no trouble since. 
She came into cestrum in five days, was served, and has 
since calved. When one, on examination, can find a 
mummified foetus, the pressing out of the corpus 
luteum will almost always cause the foetus to be 
aborted in about a week’s time. 

Mr. MAue: I was very interested in the treatment of 
I had 
an interesting case in a fifteen-year-old mare, which 
had not come in season in her last year. I massaged 
the ovaries three weeks ago, and examined her again 
in a week's time, and she was then in season—-the 
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first time for nearly two years. There is no doubt that 
one can help these cases very considerably where 
there is a cessation of ostrum. I have also had 
several successful cases in cows. I had a case of 


‘mummified foetus in a pedigree Shorthorn cow, 


which the auctioneer at the sale where she was being 
sold said was in season that day, and she did appear 
to show some signs of it. She did not come into 
season again, and the owner could not understand it. 
An examination was made, but the os was very 
scirrhous, and one could not get into the uterus at all, 
while one could not, per rectum, feel that there was 
any abnormality of the ovaries. The owner thought 
one day that she was in season, and he examined the 
os himself. He managed to put his finger through, 
and he thought he felt some bones. In spite of treat- 
ment the cow still did not come properly into season, 
and, being fat, she was butchered, and just a few 
bones of a calf were found in the uterus. She had not 
been served for over twelve months, so that the 
mumunified calf must have been there a very long time. 


Mr. CoLeMAN thanked Capt. Collett for his paper, 
and continued : With regard to the chloroforming of a 
pig, I can give him some information, as I have had 
five cases in which I have administered chloroform for 
removal of the uterus after prolapse. I adopt the 
same methods that I use for dogs. I give morphia 
gr. ss.-—1. before I administer the chloroform, of which 
L give Hii. to Fill. to commence, and they will take up 
to Ziss. Of the five cases mentioned, four were 
successful, and one died. 


Speaking of mummified calves, I have had some 
interesting cases. One was of a cow that was supposed 
to be in calf, and never appeared to do so. Thirteen 
months after the due date for calving I was sent for. 
The os was well dilated and a partially mummified 
calf was taken away. Another was a cow that had 
gone four months after her time and had shown no 
sign. I told them to leave her alone. She was due 
to calve in March and they came for me in May. 
The os was contracted, but one fore-leg was protruding. 
With a little traction the fore-leg came away. The 
cow fatted off and she was killed and tlie remainder 
of the calf was found in her post-mortem. I have 
had no success with massage of the ovaries. 


Major Duncan: I think good results might be 
obtained from massage of the ovaries in sterility 
if we did it in the proper way. I find considerable 
difficulty in diagnosing why cows are sterile. Why, 
for instance, should you, by looking at a cow, know 
that she has a corpus luteum there, or, on the other 
hand, that a cystic ovary is present? I find it 
extremely difficult to tell what is the matter in those 
cases, and should like Capt. Collett to enlighten us 
as to how he forms his first impressions. I do not 
habitually massage varies and I should like to know 
just how it is done. I feel that papers of this sort, 
giving cases met with in every-day practice, are 
eminently satisfactory ; they always give us something 
to think about, and recall similar cases we have had 
ourselves. 
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Capt. Litre: With regard to the cases in which 
mention was made of manipulation of the ovaries, I 
cannot say that I have been successful in treating 
such. I often get cases of sterility which are connected 
with abortion, and although I have manipulated 
the ovaries and examined the uterus as much as I 
can, I cannot come to any definite conclusion as to the 
cause. I have massaged the ovaries and the animal 
has come into season and been bulled, and she has 
perhaps, been thought to be in calf, but sooner or 
later she has come into season again. With regard to 
mummified foetus, some years ago I was asked to 
go to an unbroken filly and assist her parturition. 
I had to cast her, and the first thing I felt was some- 
thing hard and dry. I drew it out, and it was a 
completely mummified foetus. It was a long time 
ago, but I feel confident it was a fully developed one. 
I then delivered another foal, which had only been 
dead a few hours. I think the mummified foetus had 
been there over a year. We often come across cases 
where there is a putrid foetus which has been there some 
length of time. 

Mr. Trewin: I have practised manipulation of the 
ovaries with varying success, and I have found some 
cases where there has been considerable difficulty in 
finding the ovaries, especially where the womb has been 
distended with a fluid of some kind, and the history 
has been that the cow has not been coming into season. 
I should be interested to know what treatment Capt. 
Collett would give; also what instruments he uses 
for treating sterility, especially where it is necessary 
to dilate the os; also how he applies forceps, and what 
is the best dilator to use. With reference to the calf 
that was vomiting hay ; it reminds me of a somewhat 
similar case in a cow that I attended last summer. 
She was a fresh purchase and had recently calved, 
and was quite satisfactory for the first fortnight, 
then suddenly commenced to spew her food. She fed 
ravenously for a few minutes, then showed evidence of 
pain and ejected apparently all she had swallowed 
into the manger or on to the ground. When turned 
out on new grass the result was the same.’ I passed 
the probang several times, but never found any 
obstruction, although this appeared to give her a 
little temporary relief. This continued for nearly a 
month, and she was fed with milk and gruel. At the 
end of that time she was very emaciated, and appar- 
ently a hopeless case, when she suddenly began to 
retain ordinary food and has since milked well, and 
is now a fine fat cow. There has been a slight recur- 
rence of the trouble two or three times since. I am 
hoping to get the opportunity of examining the 
cesophagus when she is slaughtered, as it would be 
interesting to discover the cause. 

Mr. Lepper: I was very interested in the remarks 
made by Capt. Collett in reference to the case of 
parturition in the heifer with only partial dilation 
of the os, because I had a very similar case in which 
I was not so successful. This was a cow which had 
one leg of a calf presenting. I manipulated and found 
I could get a hand through the os, but all round 
there was a cartilaginous thickening, like a rubber 
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horse collar. After a time I found the head of a calf, 
and got a noose round the lower jaw. Unfortunately, 
the lower jaw came away and I failed in an attempt 
to noose the head. I eventually roped both fore-legs, 
but I could not get the head through the os. I could 
see the head, with the feet, but I could not deliver. 
Mr. Collett divided the os in his case, but I advised the 
owner to have the cow destroyed. 

Major Rees-Moee : You might like to hear of an 
experience I had with one of my Friesian heifers, 
which calved, and we could not get her in calf again. 
1 fed her off and sent her to the butcher. The uterus 
was sent up to the Royal Veterinary College, where 
examination disclosed that inflammation had extended 
up both Fallopian tubes, both being absolutely 
occluded. That condition was quite impossible to 
diagnose during life. 

Mr. Dunn: I do feel that we, as a profession, have 
not given the attention we might do to diseases of the 
genital organs of the animals with which we have 
to deal. It is for us in practice to make the best use 
of the cases with which we meet. 1 think the massag- 
ing is a practice which should be more often adopted. 
I artificially inseminated a cow twice and was very 
pleased when I heard that she was in calf, but she 
calved six months afterwards, so of course my efforts 
had nothing to do with it. (Laughter.) 

Capt. Peatr: I should like to ask if Capt. Collett 
has had any experience as to the treatment of the 
ovaries in mares perpetually in season, and of vicious 
propensities. I do not know whether it is the usual 
thing for a live healthy calf to be delivered after an 
emphysematous one, but 1 have had experience 
of that in two cases. 


THe ‘REPLY. 


Capt. Cottetr: In reply to Mr. Hewer, I would 
like to point out that I am really a novice concerning 
the treatment of sterility—-1 am trying to gain know- 
ledge and experience. In attempting to manipulate 
the ovaries, I insert a hand per rectum and feel down. 
The common mistake made is to insert the arm too far. 
As a rule it is not necessary to go past the brim of 
the pelvis in the cow. I have had no experience 
in the mare. Another precaution to take is, when the 
cow is straining, not to force against her. Major 
Catmur asked whether there was any connection 
between the flow of milk and retained corpus luteum. 
I have not noticed that at all. I am very much 
indebted to Mr. Coleman for his advice in regard to the 
administration of chloroform to pigs ; but does he use 
any particular sort of muzzle? (Mr. CoLeMAN: I use 
a large dog muzzle.) In common with Major Duncan, 
[, too, have had considerable difficulty with a lot of 
these cases. 1 continuously meet cases which keep 
on turning to the bull, and when the only advice you 
can give is to syringe with alkaline solutions. I have 
understood that where you get a cow showing no 
signs of cestrum after calving it is due to retained 
corpus luteum. In many cases persistent cestrum is 
due either to cystic ovaries or to cystic corpus 
luteum, If an ovary is cystic you can feel a distinct 
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enlargement at one portion, which “gives” to a 
certain extent, and which you can rupture under 
pressure. To Mr. Trewin: [ have no instruments, 
and the only cases with which I have attempted to 
deal are those in which I have thought the ovaries to 
be affected, but I do not think one is going to treat 
sterility by handling the ovaries alone. Probably 
the commonest cause of sterility in cows is following 
contagious abortion, where you have one of the 
varying degrees of chronic metritis or some allied 
condition. There you have to use instruments, 
because you cannot otherwise retract the cervix 
and dilate the os. I think one might leave some 
cases of pyometra alone, as one might rupture the 
womb, and allow of the escape of pus into the peritoneal 
cavity. To Capt. Peatt: I have had nothing to 
do with mares as regards the treatment of sterility. 
During the past winter I have had several cases in 
cows where one calf has been normal and a second one 
has been found emphysematous. 


Major CaTmuR, to occupy the time remaining to 
the dinner, due to the inability of the President to 
give his inaugural address, spoke briefly of some of his 
experiences and methods of dealing with sterility. 
In the course of his remarks he said that that subject 
had interested him for some time, and he had spent a 
considerable time in examining cows with a view to 
gaining information upon it. There appeared to be 
some doubt in the minds of some members as to the 
best means of examining the uterus, ovaries, and 
Fallopian tubes. Capt. Collett had made a point 
which was very important, and that was that the 
massaging of the ovaries was not by any means the 
end of the matter—in fact, he thought in nine cases 
out of ten they were not affected. He (Major Catmur) 
made a general examination of the whole of the vagina, 
cervix, uterus, Fallopian tubes and ovaries. The 
simplest way to examine them was to utilise a long 
pair of uterine forceps. With the left hand fix the 
forceps and clamp them tight to the cervix, they could 
then draw back the uterus well into the vagina. 
They could let the forceps drop when, by their own 
weight, they would maintain the uterus in position. 
Next, inserting a hand into the rectum, it was possible 
to get the wrist on the bifurcation of the two horns, 
when one might often feel both ovaries under the 
extended fingers of the hand without groping. The 
corpus luteum was a doughy sort of thing, very much 
like the yolk of an egg, and if one pressed on it one 
got the same effect as pressing on a boiled broad bean. 
When they had a cyst to deal with they had a hard, 
spherical, distended object to manipulate. If they 
ruptured it they could * feel” (if he might use the 
term) it rupture with a pop, and the fluid was dispersed. 
If they experienced any difficulty in finding the 
ovaries, they should bring the uterus down into the 
vagina, grasp its body, and feel along to the 
bifurcation, and follow up the horns, while it 
was quite possible, when salpingitis was present, 
to feel thej enlarged Fallopian tubes right up . 
to the ovary. In many cases of sterility, where the 
trouble was put down to abortion, it was really due to 
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a cervicitis. The best dilator of the cervix was one’s 
own fingers, but one had to work hard at it for half 
an hour or more before anything like an orifice could 
be obtained in some cases. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Capt. Collett 
and those who had brought forward morbid specimens 
and cases of interest. 


THe DINNER. 


The meeting was followed by a very enjoyable 
dinner, at which the few speeches were plentifully 
interspersed with musical contributions from three 
talented artistes in Mrs. Gallagher, Mr. Hinton, and 
Mr. Archie Sims. 

The toast of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons was felicitously submitted by Mr. Percy 
Colebrook, who suggested that Reading was usually 
selected as the venue of the Royal Counties Dinner 
because it had been and now was the place of 
residence of many honoured members of the 
profession, who were held in the highest esteem by 
their fellow townsmen. That Association must be 
very proud of the fact that no fewer than seven of its 
members were members of the Council of the Royal 
College, and he was sure that was not the first year 
in which one of their members had held the honoured 
position of President of the College. All present that 
night were very pleased indeed to see Mr. Slocock 
in that position of eminence. (Cheers.) 

Mr. 8S. H. Stocock, the President of the R.C.V.S., 
in reply, said it was very pleasant to him to be there 
to hear the toast proposed in the manner in which 
Mr. Colebrook had submitted it. The life of a veter- 
inary surgeon, continued Mr. Slocock, was a very 
happy one, aud their profession was one of the happy 
little professions. They had many advantages over 
some of the others, chief amongst which was their 
one portal system. In that profession all were 
equals —they all had the same qualification to practice. 
He might take that opportunity of mentioning that 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. looked with disfavour 
upon the man who placed the “ L.” after his name. 
Again, their profession had the advantage of having 
a Council chosen by the profession. There were 
thirty-two members, and a man stood for four years. 
In that way they were able to preserve that continuity 
of policy which was such a great advantage to the 
work of the Council, for the work done by those 
thirty-two members was carried on in the ensuing 
year by the twenty-four plus eight, and so on. He 
wished to say a word on the selection and election of 
those members of Council. The Council was the 
governing body of the profession, and they wanted 
the best men there. They had not got the best men. 
(Laughter.) He said that because he was one of 
them. (Laughter.) Why did they not from time to 
time nominate more members for Council than they 
did at the present time? That Division had seven 
members of Council, and so had nothing to grumble at, 
but he was sure that those men took the broad view 
of their duties and were there to represent the whole 
profession. (Hear, hear.) He knew it was the way 
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for some Societies to nominate and to push their 
members—-that was a very wrong principle, and it 
had not been adopted by that Society. From what- 
ever part of the country a man came, they should 
support him if, by sending him to the Council of the 
College, they would be putting the right man in the 
right place, and the man whose services would be the 
most beneficial to the profession. There were many 
ways in which the profession was beneficial to the 
country. It ranked as one necessary to the upkeep 
and economy of the Empire. 


He appealed to the young men leaving the Colleges 
to join one of the Societies of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and also the parent body itself. 
He could wish them all to become members of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, the work of 
which he would like to see amalgamated with the other 
work of the College. The Veterinary Profession 
had been all its days climbing the hill. It was now 
being recognised and it would be more fully recognised 
the better the work it accomplished. The profession 
had its schools, of which they were hopeful; it had 
its research institutes, the growth of which they 
welcomed ; it had its representative men, of whom they 
were proud ; it had its bacteriologists and its teachers, 
in whom they had confidence ; it had its ministerial! 
members and its public health workers, and last, 
but very, very far from least, it had its general 
practitioners. They needed a combination of all to 
make the profession “ go” ; they wanted to remember 
that their motto was “ Vis Unita Fortior.”” (Cheers.) 

Dr. Stennouse WILLIAMS gave “The Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association,” and, in 
doing so, he said that those of them concerned in 
medical work in the district came into intimate 
contact with some of the members of the Veterinary 
Profession. He wished to emphasise what an 
enormous help those men were to them in the work that 
they had to do. He thought it was one of the finest 
things that was going on at the present time, that 
greater intimacy of contact between people following 
different lines of work and yet who happened to meet 
at various points. They received invaluable help 
from Mr. Male and Capt. Little. (Cheers.) He was 
thinking particularly of their activities in regard to 
tuberculin testing—one of those great things that 
were going to revolutionise the milk industry. Their 
profession had not yet come to all that it would 
attain, but never the less it was a long way ahead of the 
profession to which he had now attached himself— 
that of agriculture. They had at least insisted upon a 
standard of knowledge before a start was made in the 
practice of their profession—it was not so in agricul- 
ture, with what deplorable results! But if they 
lived with him and his colleagues they would realise 
that there were immense developments taking place 
in this country which were going to make of agriculture 
the thing that it should be. (Hear, hear.) In the 
meantime, he would like to congratulate them on the 
work they were doing and to express the very great 
pleasure it was to him, for instance, who happened 
to be a doctor, to know that Mr. Male was going 
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to be one of the Vice-Presidents of one of the Sections 
of the British Medical Association that year. (Cheers.) 
He desired, in conclusion, to express on their behalf, 
the regret of all that Professor Wooldridge was not able 
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to be with them, and he was sure they would wish | 


him to say that they all hoped he might soon be 
restored to health. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mcintosu: It devolves upon me, as your 
Acting Chairman to-night, to respond to this toast, 
which has been so eloquently proposed by our friend 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams, but before doing so I must 
refer to an event of a sad nature. 
doing so on this occasion because I know that you 
all feel, as I do, the 
Richard Verney, who was with us last year, and I think 
we should not allow this social evening to pass without 
recording our deep sense of regret at his departure 
from amongst us. 

Dr. Stenhouse Williams is well known to us all, and 
is no stranger amongst us. By favouring us with his 
presence to-night, he has again shown his interest in 
this Association, and in the Veterinary Profession 
generally. We appreciate that interest, and we hope 
he will keep it up. (Hear, hear.) 

We are a comparatively small profession, but quite 
a respectable one, some three or four 
members scattered all over the world, but [ think | 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

A meeting of the Council of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund was held at 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, on Thursday, January 8th, 1925. 

Present : Mr. 8S. H. Slocock (President) in the chair, 
Prof. J. B. Buxton, Prof. 8. H. Gaiger, Mr. A. Gofton, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Mr. W. D. Rees, 
Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. E. Alfred West and Mr. J. Willett. 

1. Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting 


| were read and signed as correct. 


I cannot help | 


absence of an old friend, Mr. | 


Letters of apology for 
Messrs. F. L. Gooch, 
W. McIntosh, 


2. Apologies for absence. 
absence were received from 
P. J. Howard, J. Ewing Johnston, J. 
R. C. Trigger and W. Jackson Young. 

3. Correspondence. A letter was received announ- 


_ cing the death of Mrs. Gibson after a long illness, her 
son expressing gratitude to the Fund for the assistance 
_ given to his mother for so many years. 


thousand | 


am right in saying that there never was a time when 
activity and unity was more apparent amongst us than | 


it is to-day, and if only we keep together and work 
together we can raise our eyes to the horizon of 
promise and point to better and brighter days for 
the future. 

It is surprising to me, and [ think to most members, 
how little the general public know of our good work, 
not only in the curing of <lisease and in the alleviating 
of suffering, which is in itself very great, but in the 
much wider and perhaps even more important sphere 


of promoting health and preventing the spread of | 


disease, and I feel quite sure that we could do a great 
deal more if only we were recognised a little more fully 
by our * State Departments.” It would be difficult 
to estimate what the country has lost by not making 
the best use of our services. We do not ask for 
sympathy, nor do we require charity, but we have 
a right to expect encouragement, and as soon as that 
comes along we have the goods to deliver. 

Research Institutes are springing up all around us, 
and are doing excellent work, but they must not be 
allowed to usurp the authority and power which 
properly belongs to the general practitioner. 

The profession is asked to consider at the present 
time a very important proposal, which has been 
brought forward by Sir John Moore, and I hope 
it will do so with no uncertain voice. It is suggested 
that the Government be asked to approve the forma- 
tion of a * Veterinary Research Council,” and person- 
ally I can see the very best results accruing from the 
formation of a body of this kind. Is it not reasonable 


and natural to expect that the proper constitution of a 

council of this kind would be of minimum value in an 

advisory capacity when matters applying to animal 

research and animal diseases are being considered ? 
(Continued at foot of next column.) 


| 


| 








4. Secretary's Report. The Secretary reported 
that since the previous quarterly meeting the following 
donations had been received : 


Collecting Bowes. £ « 4. 
Major P. J. Simpson , fil 0 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 312 0 
K. wee Baker _... ‘on aa 2 
Prof. H. Wooldridge adh ns Bee © 
J. eri sai ide Ib O 
Royal Counties V M. ry i « 3-6 
W. Jackson Young ... nur oo 2 ae 
Central Veterinary Society 917 0 
Army Veterinary Dept. ous a 5 6 
Major W. J. B. De Vine 1b 0 
W. H. Wortley 10 0 
Capt. J. H. Thomson 1b 0 
J. L. Cormack 30 0 
J. R. Conchie wi re pe 10 6 
H. Gillmor ee Si a w 2s 
A. Renfrew ioe a ea 9 6 
J. Martin ‘as _ ae io a. 

Donations. 

Miss Broad 22 0 
Mrs. Stuart 10 6 
A. KE. Payne = se 
Bolton’s Cinema 25 4 O 
Anonymous 1 1 O 
Mrs. Gertrude Coe 22 0 

{83 6 6 


(Continued from previous column. ) 
If members of the public can give us a little help 
we shall be very grateful for that assistance, and I 
hope our medical friends here this evening will not 
forget us when opportunity comes along. I thank 
you on behalf of this association for the very kind 
way in which you have proposed this toast. 
The final toast, that of ‘“‘ The Guests ” was submitted 
by Mr. J. C. CoLemAn ; the Chief Constable of Reading, 


Mr. Burrows, making response. The singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne” brought a happy evening to a 
close. R. CaTMuR, 


Hon. 


Secretary. 
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5. Cases. 

No. 22, Mrs. W., Widow, Aged 87. Bedridden 
and very infirm. The grant of 25/- per week was 
renewed. 

No. 57, Miss M., 45, daughter of deceased member. 
Ill-health. The grant of 10 /— per week was continued. 

No. 75, Mrs. J., 47, Widow. Injured arm and 
hand. No income. The temporary grant of 10/— 
per week was renewed. 

No. 81, Mr. M., Aged 36. Son of deceased member. 
Unemployed. The Executive Committee reported 
that they had made a temporary grant of £4 in this 
case. It was resolved 

(a) That a further and final grant of 10 /— be made ; 

(b) That as a matter of principle no grant be made 
in future to adult sons of Veterinary Surgeons not 
dependent by reasons of health or other circumstances 
on their parents. 

No. 83, Dawson, L.R.F., son of member, 34. Two 
children 9 and 7. Out of work. It was resolved 

That on the principle laid down in the previous 
resolution no grant be made. 

No. 41, Mrs. G., 67, Widow. Two sons, two 
daughters. None able to help. It was resolved 
that a grant of 10/— per week be made. 

No, 82, Mr. C.T.B., M.R.C.V.S., 61. Unemployed 
and without resources. ‘The Executive Committee 
reported that they had given occasional assistance 
to this member, and it was resolved 

That they be authorised to make a temporary 
grant of 5/— per week. 

No. 84, Mrs. E., Widow, 43. 
at school. It was resolved 

That a grant of 5/— per week be made for the present 
quarter. 

No. 85, Mrs. G., Widow, 60. No children or 
relatives. Infirm. It was resolved that a grant of 
10/— per week be made. 

No. 86, Mrs. L., Widow, 78. No children. Old 
Age Pension only income. It was resolved that a 
grant of 10/— per week be made. 

No. 87, Miss P., daughter of Veterinary Surgeon, 
aged 70. The Executive Committee reported that 
they had made a special emergency grant of £5 in 
this case, but that the applicant had since died, 
The action of the Executive was approved. 


No. 88, Mrs. C., wife of M.R.C.V.S., Aged 30. Two 
children. The Executive Committee reported that 
they had made a special grant of £5 to meet difficulties 
occasioned by husband’s illness. It was resolved that 
the action of the Executive Committee be approved. 

6. Old Cases. The Council proceeded to re- 
consider the grants already made in seventeen cases. 
It was resolved that the grants made in Cases Nos. 
4, 20, 34 and 38 be discontinued, but that the remaining 
grants be continued at the same rates. 

7. Investment of Donations. The matter of the 
investment of Donations received during the present 
year was left in the hands of the ‘Treasurer. 


Four children, all | 


| 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Feb. 24th Meeting of the North Wales Division at 
Colwyn Bay. 

Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Lan- 
cashire Division at Manchester. 


Mar. 6th 


It has come te our knowledge that, in connection 
with the delivery of the Record for February 7th, 
considerable delay occurred in several instances. 
Would any members who were the victims of this 
unfortunate happening, please forward their wrappers 
to this office, if the postmark revealing date of des- 
patch is plain, as the matter has already been taken 
up with the G.P.O. 


At an Investure held at Buckingham Palace on 
Thursday, February 12th, the King conferred the 
Honour of Knighthood upon Mr. Andrew M’Fadyean. 


Exrort or Horsss INQurrRy. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Edward 
Wood, Minister of Agriculture, announced that the terms 
of reference of the Committee which he proposed to set up 
to consider the export of live horses for butchery purposes 
were *- 

To inquire into the conditions of the export trade in 
horses from Great Britain to the Continent and to advise 
whether, having regard to the necessity of ensuring that no 
avoidable suffering is inflicted on such horses, any further 
restrictions should be imposed on the trade. 

Mr. Wood added that an announcement as to the 
personnel of the Committee would he made as soon as 
possible. It was his intention that the inquiry should 
cover the fate of the horses after exportation and that the 
agreements made with Belgium and France for the 
slaughtering of horses intended for food were working 
properly. 


Foot-AND-MoutH DISEASE. 

The Ministry of Agriculture on Saturday last confirmed 
the discovery of a further outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease on premises at Yardley Hastings, Northampton. 
The total stock on the owner’s premises consists of forty- 
five cattle, seventy-seven sheep, and five pigs, of which 
three cattle were found to be affected with the disease. 
The slaughter of all these animals was ordered. 

There is no definite information as to the origin of the 
outbreak, but there was an outbreak on the same premises 
in November last year. The possible connexion between 
this new outbreak and the previous outbreak is being 
investigated. The Ministry has made an Order imposing 
restrictions on the movement of animals within a radius 
of about fifteen miles of the infected premises. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributer for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Alleged Lead Poisoning in Cattle. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—May I| venture to suggest that Professor Dixon and 
his critics are not really so far apart in their views as might 
appear. 

It is evident that the former does not find in the acute 
cases in cattle any of the signs by which he is accustomed 
to diagnose lead poisoning in human beings. It must be 
rash indeed to assume that Professor Dixon must therefore 
be ignorant of the signs of lead poisoning. I would go so 
far as to say that the signs and symptoms seen in cattle 
are notthose of lead poisoning at all (and are thus unfamiliar 
to Professor Dixon), but are those of a syndrome, which 
occurs in varying degrees of intensity in a number of cattle 
diseases, e.g., milk fever, stomach staggers, lamziekte, etc. 

Now, knowing the slowness with which lead is absorbed 
and the quickness with which cattle are dead after in- 
gesting it, | would say with confidence that it is impossible 
for these symptoms to be directly attributed to or directly 
produced by any of the lead compounds. 

When discussing this syndrome as it occurs in milk 
fever, I drew attention to the fact that it occurred in acute 
lead poisoning, and suggested, moreover, that the symp- 
toms were due to the products of toxicogenic organisms 
in the alimentary canal. The exact defensive mechanism 
of the ruminant against these poisons is unknown, but that 
it can be overcome under certain circumstances and by 
certain factors is evident, and lead must be considered as 
one such factor. It would be irrelevant to pursue this 
point further in a letter, but one would like to emphasize 
again that the alimentary canal of ruminants contains 
many hundredweights of undigested food substances in a 
warm moist condition, and that this mass contains various 
toxicogenic organisms, whose poisons must be dealt with 
by the above mentioned defensive mechanism. Should 
anything interfere with this mechanism then serious and 
often rapidly fatal symptoms will supervene. 

One arrives, therefore, at the somewhat paradoxical 
‘onclusion that cattle can, and in fact often do, die very 
quickly after the ingestion of lead, showing symptoms 
certainly not due to this metal. 

Human beings, on the other hand, owing to the difference 
in structure of their alimentary canal and in their food, are 
not likely to develop any such acute toxemic symptoms 
and will therefore only develop the classical symptom= 
insidiously, owing to the very slow absorption of this 
metal.-—Yours faithfully, L. P. Puan. 

Sevenoaks. 


To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I have been reading, in your issue of February 
7th, the correspondence re the alleged lead poisoning in 
cattle. I think the evidence of Dr. W. E. Dixon is cer- 
tainly, to say the least of it, very inaccurate, and it is not 
borne out by my own personal experience. 

Two cases of lead poisoning have occurred in my practice. 
In regard to one of them, which happened a good many 
years ago, the details were recorded in the Velerinary 
Journal some time last year. The second case occurred 
about twelve months ago. 

In the first case it was noticed that when cattle were 
turned on @ certain pasture, some of them were often taken 
ill, showing symptoms of acute gastric derangement, 
accompanied with brain trouble. They did not live very 
long in spite of alltreatment. For some time a great deal of 
mystery surrounded these deaths, until, on making a 
post-mortem examination of one cow that had died, small 
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pieces of what looked like rough white canvas were found 
in the stomachs. On investigating the origin of these, it 
was found that in this particular field there was an old 
disused wind-mill and, after a high wind, small pieces of the 
sail-cloth, which were thickly coated with white paint, 
became detached from the mill sails and were blown 
about the pasture. By the stock picking up these pieces 
with the grass, lead poisoning was set up, which resulted 
in the death of the animals. These cases occurred too 
long ago for me to remember the duration of the illness, 
but the period of this was certainly very short. 

The second case, which occurred about twelve months 
ago, strange to say was set up in a very similar way. 
Three bullocks were put in a loose yard, close by an old 
disused wind-mill and some of the old sails had been torn 
off to stop up holes in the boarding surrounding the yard. 
A day or two after the bullocks were put into this yard, 
they were found to be ailing and showed the usual symp- 
toms of gastritis, accompanied with acute stinking diarrhoea 
All three of the bullocks died in about a week, A post- 
mortem examination showed acute inflammation of the 
stomachs and a number of the pieces of the sail cloth was 
found amongst the ingesta. 

Both these cases, I think one must admit, were due to 
lead poisoning. although no analysis of the visceral con- 
tents was made. ‘These cases speak very plainly for 
themselves and doubtless some of your numerous readers 
will be able to record further cases of a similar nature, 
due to this cause.— Yours faithfully, Harry P. STANDLEY. 

Norwich. 

February \3th, 1925. 


To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—-We are very much surprised to read in this week’s 
issue of the Veterinary Record the evidence given by the 
three expert witnesses for the defence in the action, 
Brown v. Calvert. Our experience, extending over a 
long period is that acute lead poisoning by the various 
preparations of lead is a very common cause of death in 
cattle and if the quantity taken is large, death will take 
place even in a shorter period than forty-eight hours. 
If it be small, the symptoms are longer in showing and the 
animals may live for a week or ten days and a few of them’ 
recover. The acute brain symptoms and blindness are 
very characteristic and if once seen will always be re- 
membered. Post-mortem examination shows an_ in- 
flamed condition of the mucous membranes of the 
stomachs, which is very characteristic, and if a little of 
the solid contents are taken from them and the pot. iodid 
test properly used, the characteristic deposit of the yellow 
iodide of lead is thrown down. 

We trust the reporting of the evidence in this case will 
call forth such an expression of opinion that will set the 
matter at rest for all time and put it beyond any doubt 
that acute lead poisoning is a common cause of death in 
cattle. Cattle are very fond of eating preparations of 
lead and will scrape the ground for it, but sheep will not 
partake of it. 

From the evidence given by the eminent Professor—in 
cross-examination—it is clearly evident that he is extra- 
ordinarily ignorant of animal life, in health or disease, 
when he states that frenzy and coma are signs which 
characterise all cattle when nearing death—-We remain, 
yours truly, W. and J. ANDERSON. 

Keith, Banffshire. 


To tHE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I have read the correspondence on the above, in 
your issue of 1l4th, inst., with much interest and, like 
your other correspondents, cannot understand Dr. Dixon’s 
statements. 

From Professor Clough’s summary of evidence, | am 
surprised that there was no analysis after the post-mortem 
by Mr. Wardrop, which I feel sure would have helped the 
case materially. 

Mr. Brown’s suggestion that all these cases of grass or 
stomach staggers are nothing more or less than acute 
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lead poisoning, must be rather astonishing to practitioners 
having cattle practices. 

I, for one cannot agree with this for a moment and 
think there is no special difficulty in diagnosing between 
irritant poisoning and ‘ staggers,”’ even when the animal 
is alive. 

I trust Mr. Brown will not think I am questioning his 
statement too strongly, but he will notice he says “* There is 
no doubt whatever.’—Yours faithfully, J. Kerr CaLpver- 
woop. 

Clitheroe, 

16th February, 1925. 


To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—A gentleman farmer took over a farm, and, amongst 
other things. some empty barrels, which, so far as he 
knew, once contained soft soap. He cut one in two, and 
put one half in a pasture, for feeding bullocks in. It 
rained heavily in the evening, and a bullock was found dead 
in the morning. This barrel had contained arsenate of 
lead. On post-mortem the abomasum revealed areas of 
acute inflammation. ‘The bullock had evidently been 
drinking a solution of lead arsenate —-Yours faithfully, 
O. STINSON. 

Appleby, 

icawy 16th, 1925. 


To THe Epiror or THE VETERINARY ReEcorD. 


Sir,—-During the past eighteen years | have dealt with a 
considerable number of cases of lead poisoning, and | am 
firmly of opinion that they may be divided into two 
classes, namely, acute and chronic. | consider the symp- 
toms of the two forms to be quite distinct. In acute 
cases the animal is generally in very good condition and, 
if a cow, in full milk until symptoms appear. The animal 
usually shows acute pain and brain symptoms; it is 
generally ferocious until coma sets in shortly before death. 
The post-mortem in these cases as a rule reveals inflamma- 
tion of all stomachs, including the omasum. In sub-acute 
or chronic cases (which are often encountered in other 

-cows after some have died from acute poisoning) the 
animal loses condition, becomes unthrifty in her coat, 
loses her cud, and has a capricious appetite, whilst an offen- 
sive diarrhoea is often present. The post-mortem in these 
cases usually shows sub-acute inflammation of the fourth 
stomach only. 

A recent case is of interest in that it is possible to state 
approximately the time which elapsed between the taking 
of the poison and subsequent death. On July 15th, 1924, 
I was called to make a post-mortem on a heifer which was 
apparently normal that morning, but was seen to be in a 
frenzy in the afternoon: it had galloped round the field 
until it had dropped dead at 3-30 p.m. The post-mortem 
revealed acute inflammation of the third and fourth 
stomachs. The symptoms pointed to lead poisoning, and 
on making a search I found half a tin of white paint 
under a sleeping hut. The tin of paint had been turned 
over on the grass, and one could clearly see where an 
animal had licked it and smeared some on the grass. 
Probably about a pint of paint had been consumed. 
I certified death as due to acute lead poisoning. 

The hut, the property of a steam roller company, had 
been placed in the field with my client’s permission, on 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 12th, the man in charge 
leaving the field in the evening. When this man returned 
to duty on the evening of July 13th, he noticed that the 
paint had been tampered with. It is thus evident that 
the animal could not possibly have eaten the paint more 
than three days before death ; it seems probable that it 
was taken between dawn and evening on July 13th, that 
is to say, between forty and sixty hours before death. 

The owners of the hut paid full compensation.-I am, 
yours, etce., W. WATERS. 

Halstead, 

Essex, 
February \7th, 1925, 
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The Influence of Environment. 
To tHe EprroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—A lecturer on Ethics here recently advanced 
the theory that ‘“‘ environment and not heredity was the 
factor that determined the character of an individual— 
blood relation does not really count--children can safely 
be adopted and reared without risk of any hereditary 
taint. providing that the environment is healthy.” 

As an illustration, he quoted a belief, prevalent in my 
native county, that the ‘“‘turnipy” taste of butter— 
prepared at farms where there is feeding on these roots— 
is due to lack of separate storage, turnips so often being 
kept in the * bing’ adjoining the shippon, and that the 
savour is acquired during milking. Bearing in mind the 
sensitiveness of milk to contamination, there may be 
some grounds for this belief. 

Are we not often asked to desist from using ‘“‘ those 
yellow things” (iodoform pessaries) because they taint 
the milk ? Is it external adsorption or internal absorption, 
or is it partly both ?—Yours faithfully, W. O. Jones. 

Llanrwst, 

January 30th, 1925. 


The Braille and “ Servers of the Blind ’’ League. 
To tur Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,.-May I ask for permission to appeal through the 
columns of your journal for the practical support and co- 
operation of your readers in a very important national work 
which is being undertaken by the Braille and ‘Servers of 
the Blind”? League (3 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1.), of 
which Dame Ellen Terry is President—namely, full pro- 
vision for the blind defectives of Great Britain’? No 
provision exists at present for these doubly afflicted people 
and the Ministry of Health has specially asked us to 
undertake this work. 

The first of the ‘Ellen Terry” National Homes in 
Reigate—for blind defective children up to the age of ten 
years—is on the point of opening, and is to be followed, as 
soon as may be, by a second Home for older children. In 
order that this work may be brought to a successful fruition, 
a ‘ Daffodil Day” is being organised throughout the 
Metropolitan area on Saturday, February 28th—the day 
after Dame Flien Terry’s birthday. We require a large 
number of helpers for this, and shall be most grateful if 
your readers will help, either by selling daffodils. lending 
motor cars, or by sending donations. 

Offers of assistance should be addressed to me at 3 Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C.1.—-Yours truly, Crrrrorp NEwron, 
Organising Secretary. 

llth February, 1925. 


, 


The Editor begs to acknowledge receipt of the following :—- 
Report of a meeting of the North of Scotland Division, 
from Mr. G. Howie (Hon. Secretary). 
Communications from Messrs. W. A. Campbell, J. R. 
Greig and W. R. Davis. 


With regard to the Public Health Meat Inspection regu- 
lations, which come into force on April Ist, the Hythe Town 
Council is suggesting to the Ministry of Health that it would 
be more convenient to appoint a local veterinary surgeon to 
undertake the work than appoint another official. The 
Medical Officer of Health has, however, advised the 
Council that the appoint ment of a veterinary sureeon to do 
the work would not be satisfactory. 


AS TE EE ETE 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE; 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 


Cheques should be made paysble and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray's Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 








